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Art.I. 4 Courfe of Lefures on Oratory aud Criticifm. By Jofeph 
Prieftley, LL.D. FeR.S. gto. 0s, Od. Boards. Johnfon. 
1777: 

EPEATED attempts have been made by modern writers on 
R the art of criticifm, to carry it to a degree of refinement 
unknown to the ancients, by fearching, in the conftitution 
and principles of the human mind, for the caufes of the great 
effects which are produced by oratorical and poetical compoft- 
tions. ‘The ancient critics contented themfelves with remark- 
ing, and diftinguifhing by proper appellations, the fevera] forms 
of expreffion and arrangement by which the orator and the 
poet accomplifh their refpective ends, and laying down fuch 
general obfervations and rules for good writing, as they were 
able to deduce from the models which were before them. 
Ariftotle, Cicero, and Quintilian furnifhed the world with ob- 
fervations and precepts, which have been the ground-work of 
all the inftitutes of criticifm which later times have produced : 
but they did not enter into the examination of the feveral 
powers and principles of human nature, with the particular 
defign of tracing out the caufes of thofe ftrong impreffions 
which rhetoric and poetry are capable of producing. ‘This 
was a path of fpeculation which modern critics found almoft 
untrodden, and which feveral of them have purfued with re- 
putation. 

Lord Kaims, who was one of the firft, and of the moft fuc- 
cefsful adventurers in this walk, traced up the effeéts of the fine 
arts, and particularly oratory and poetry, to feveral diftin& 
principles in the human mind; and, with great penetration 
and judgment, obferved and pointed out the conneétion be- 
tween the former and the latter. Dr. Prieftley, apprehending 
that the fubjec&t would receive new light, by referring the feve- 
ral principles of which Lord Kaims treats, to one common 


fource, the affociation of ideas, and by explaining the chief faés 
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relating to the influence of oratory and poetry from this prine 
ciple, ‘here offers to the Public a new theory of criticifm, 
grounded on Dr. t Hartley’s general theory of human nature, 
This new theory is interwoven with a large collection of va- 
Juable materials on the fub jects of oratory and criticifm, which 
the Author has, with his ufual induftry and judgment com- 
‘piled, and digefted into the form of a courfe of leétures, read 
in the academy at Warrington in the year 1762. 

As the Author profefledly defigns this work as a fuccinét and 
fv ftematical view of the obfervations of others (interfperfed with 
original obfervations of his own) on criticifm and oratory, it 
were to be wifhed that he had poftponed the publication ull he 
could have found leifure to enrich it with many original and 
important ideas, from feveral valuable works of criticiim, which 
have appeared fince thefe lectures were written: his ready pen 
would eafily have collected thefe additional materials, and dif- 
pofed them in their proper places. 

The general heads on. which Dr. Prieftley propofes, in thefe 
le€tures, to treat, are Recolletton, Method, Style, and Elocu- 
tion. Under the firft head, having reduced (in our opinion 
very improperly) all kinds of compofition to two clafles, Nar- 
ration and Argumentation; and having obferved that there is 
little room for the affiftance of rules with refpect to the former, 
he confines himfelf wholly to the latter, and treats largely cn 
the nature and ufes of topics, both univerfal and particular, 
and on the fources of amplification. His obfervations on thefe 
heads, though they have litle originality, may be of ufe to 
young compofers, The fubje&t of Method he treats in a_per- 
fpicuous and infiruétive manner: his obfervations on methad 
in narration, and on the fynthetic and the analytic metiod in 
vaaeaaneinn., are exceedingly judicious, and are illuftrated 
by pertinent remarks on particular writers, and by a general 

view of the method obferved in feveral celebrated works. It 
is however on the third general divifion of the fubject that our 
. Author principally enlarges, namely Style; under which he 
- comprehends whatever is ornamental in compofition. On this 
part of the fubject he diftinctly examines the fevera] ornaments 
of thought and diction, endeavouring to account for the plea- 
- fure which ~— occafion, chicily by referring them to the a/- 
foctation of tde: 

Our » ser may form fome idea of the ufe which Dr. Prieft- 
ley makes of his favourite dotrine in treating on the fubjec 
of Criticifm, from the following lecture, Of the Pleafures of 
Imagination in general, and of the Standard of gudTaffe: which is 
fy ong val and judicious, that we fhall give it at full length. 

The firtk Titel nee [ thall take notice of with reward 
to thofe cxquifite feelings which confiitute the Pleafures of tie 
Imagipation, 
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Imagination, is, that the only inlets to them are, as Lord 
Kaims obferves, the eye and the eer, and that the other fenfes 
have nothing to do with them. Colours and founds, it is re- 
markable, are tran{mitted to the mind, or fenforium, without 
any fenfible intervention of the corporeal organs by which they 
are tranfmitted. The eye and the ear, when they are in a 
found and healthy ftate, are fo little affected by the imprefiion 
of light, and the vibrations of the air, that were it not for in- 
ternal evidence, we fhould not know that we had any fuch 
organs. 

‘ We find that when our eye-lids are clofed, we cannot fee 
at all, and that we are obliged to turn our eyes towards any 
object before we can perceive it, or we fhould not readily dif- 
cover what it is on which vifion depends. In like manner, it 
is eafy to conceive that a rational being, coming into the world 
with the perfeé&t ufe of the fenfe of hearing, would not be able, 
without fome experiment of the fame nature, to find out what 
part of his corporeal fyftem was the medium of thofe fenfations : 
whereas we cannot feel, tafte, or even {mel!, without being 
at the fame time fenfible that fome part of the furface of our 
bodies is affected in the firft of thele cafes, and the tongue 
and nofe in the two laft. 

‘ For thefe reafons, feeling, tafting, and fmelling are con- 
fidered as fenfations of a grofler kind, and feeing and hearing 
as fomething of a much more refined and fpiritual nature. The 
former we cannot perceive without having, at the fame time, 
an idea of the corporeal initruments by which they are con- 
veyed to us; whereas we contemplate ideas of the latter kind, 
as.if we were wholly abftra@ted from the body. Hence, among 
other reafons, there is a kind of fhame annexed to the gratifi- 
cation of the grofler fenfes. Perfons of a refined tafte affect 
an indifference to their pleafures, and diflemble the fatisfaction 
they receive from them; as in eating, drinking, and the like: 
whereas we are very differently affected towards the pleafures 
of harmony, which we perceive by the ear, and the beauty of 
colours and proportion, which we perceive by the eye. 

* Another obfervation which may throw confiderable light 
upon various affections of the mind, in the perception of thofe 
pleafures which we refer to the imagination, is, that fince the 
mind perceives, and is con{cious of nothing, but the ideas that 
are prefent to it, it muft, as it were, conform itfelf to them; 
and even the idea it hath of its own extent’ (if wemay ufe 
that exprefiion) muft enlarge or contract with its field of view. 
By this means alfo, a perfon, for the time, enters into, adopts, 
Sy actuated by, the fentiments that are prefented to his 
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¢ This takes place fo inftantaneoufly and mechanically, that 
no perfon whatever hath reflection, and prefence of mind 
enough, to be upon his guard againft fome of the moft ufc. 
lefs and ridiculous effects of it. What perfon, if he faw 
another upon a precipice, and in danger of falling, could help 
ftarting back, and throwing himfelf into the fame pofture as 
he would do if he himfelf were going to fall? At leaft he 
would have a ftrong propenfity to do it. And what is more 
common than to fee perfons in playing at bowls, Jean their 
own bodies, and writhe them into every poffible attitude, ac- 
cording to the courfe they would have their bowl to take? It 
is true, that all men are not equally affected by this remark- 
able propenfity. ‘The more vivid are a man’s ideas, and the 
greater is his general fenfibility, the more intirely, and with 
the greater facility, doth he adapt himfelf to the fituations he 
is viewing. 

‘ From this principle, converfing with mean and low ob- 
jects gives the mind an idea of the meannefs and narrownefs of 
its own powers ; and ideas of our own greatnefs, dignity, and 
importance, are the refult of our contemplating large and grand 
objects. This will be confpicuous when ‘we confider the fublime 
in compofition. 

‘ Hence the paffions, fentiments, and views of thofe perfons 
whofe hiftory is written fo as to engage our attention, become 
for a time (if they be not extremely oppofite to our own gene- 
ral ftate of mind) our own paffions, fentiments, and views ; 
and particularly the accounts of the magnanimity, generofity, 
courage, clemency, &c. in our heroes, are read with a fecret 
complacency and felf-applaufe, arifing from our indulging the 
fame tersper and difpofition. | 

‘ Hence, in part, arifes the difficulty of reading the hiftor 
of any two rival ftates, or perfonages, with abfolute indiffer- 
ence and impartiality. Before we were aware, we find we 
have entered into the fentiments, paffions, and interefts of the 
one or the other of them; and afterwards find it difficult to 
change fides, as it were; notwithftanding, in the progrefs of 
the hiftory, we may fee reafon enough to be difgufted with the 
party at firft adopted. We abfurdly continue to with fuccefs 
to thofe we firft attached ourfelves to, though the reafons 
which attached us to them no longer exift, “Fhe failings on 
one fide are regarded with tendernefs and compaffion, as the 
failings of a friend ; and the excellencies which difcover them- 
felves on the oppofite fide, are apt to be looked upon with envy 
and diflike, as an advantage in the pofleffion of an enemy. 

© What reader, who has once been interefted in the fortune 
wf Athens, by reading the firft book of the Peloponnefian war, 
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written by Thucydides, is not diftrefled to the laft degree with 
the mifcarriage of the flagrantly ambitious and unjuft invafion 
of Sicily, and the fiege of Syracufe? If any ftriking inftance 
of generofity, or mere courage, once intereft us in favour of a 
buccaneer, a highwayman, or even a dextrous cheat, how apt 
are we to read with pleafure of the fuccefs of the defperate ad- 
ventures of the former, and of the ingenious but bafe artifices 
of the latter? It is poffible, that perfons of age, experience, 
and reflection, may, in a great meature, have corrected this 
mechanical propenfity ; but it will ever retain a fenfible in- 
fluence over the generality of mankind; and thefe are almoft 
the only people we have to do with in the bufinefs of the paf- 
fions and imaginations. 

‘ This obfervation fhews us how cautious all writers fhould 
be not to engage the attention of their readers too much to vi- 
cious characters ; fince, when once they have, by this means, 
engaged our intereft in their favour, we are very backward to 
withdraw our good wifhes; and the intereft we take in the 
character and fchemes of a bad man, cannot but leave upon the 
mind an impreffion unfavourable to virtue. A natural love for 
virtue is a very infufficient fecurity againft this influence, efpe- 
cially in young minds. No writer, who hath at heart the in- 
tereft of virtue, and the happinefs of his fellow-creatures, ought 
to truft to it. Even the prudent and virtuous Mr. Richardfon 
hath interefted his reader fo much in the character of Lovelace, 
in Clariffa, that, I believe, there are few of his readers who 
would be difpleafed with the fuccefs of his bafe defigns upon 
any other woman than Clarifla herfelf. in whofe favour we have 
been beforehand more ftrongly interetted. 

© In the third place, let it be noted, that when each of the 
pleafures of the imagination are referred to fome one fource, I 
only mean, that ideas and fenfations of that kind are the prin- 
cipal ones that enter into its compofition. For, in fa@, none 
of our intellectual pleafures are fo fimple as to be derived from 
one fingle fource only. They are all of fo complex a nature, 
and are fo connected with one another, that, it is probable, 
there is not one fentiment of pleafure or pain that can be called 
intellectual (not being a dire impreffion upon fome of the ex- 
ternal fenfes) but what is more or lefs compounded of almoft 
all the other intellectual pleafures and pains too. ‘The prin- 
ciple of aflociation is predominant in every thing relating to 
our intellectual faculties : and, in a fituation fo expofed as ours 
1S to joint impreffions, from a variety of independent objeds, 
our fenfations cannot fail to be fo commixed and combined to- 
gether, that it muft be extremely difficult, if not impoffible, 
completely to refolve any one of them into all their feparate, 
component parts. All that can be done, is, to place each 
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pleafing object, that occurs in works of tafte and genius, under 
that fpecies of pleafure which originally, or moit eminently, 
entered into the compolition of It 3 and, at the fame time, 
not wholly to omit taking notice of other fources from which 
it borrows any thing conliderable, 

‘« Montefquieu, in his L//ay on Ta/le, very ingenioufly enu- 
merates a variety of caufes which contribute to excice the fingle 
feeling or fenfation which the mind perceives upon the view of 
a regular garden. And Dr. Gerrard, in his treatife upon the 
fame fubject, has illu‘rated the fame obfcrvation by analizing 
the complex fenfation of pleafure we perceive from a view of a 
fine human face. 

¢ It will anfwer my purpofe beter, and more eminently con- 
tribute to throw light upon feveral other important particulars 
relating to Tafte, to confider the pleafures we receive from the 
profpect of a fine country landfcape, and conicquenily from the 
de‘cription of rural fcenes in paftorals, and books of romance. 
This will, likewife, illuftrate the doétrine of allociation, and 
the very probable opinion of Dr. Hartley, who fuppoted that it 
is the only mental] principle employed in the formation, growth, 
and declenfion of’al! our intelleétual pleafures and pains. 

¢ There is no perfon, who hath pafled much of his time in 
the country, but muft have connected with the idea of it a va- 
riety of difting&t pleafures, which are now feparately indiftins 
guifhable; though the traces of them, ftill remaining in the 
mind, contribute to fwell the complex fenfation of pleafure 
which he feels upon the view of it. Among the principal in- 
gredients in this complex fenfation, we may mention the plea- 
{ures with which our external fenfes have a thoufand tines been 
alfe€ted in the country 5 the {weet fmells and the fine colours 
of flowers, the agreeable tafte of fruits, the melody of birds, 
and the pleafure we have received from rural fports and pal- 
times. “‘Thefe, if we be advanced in life, we may have no 
great relith for; yet the ideas of the pleafure we mav formerly 
have received fiom thefe objects, ftill adhere to the idea of the 
fcenes in which they were enjoyed, and recur, in a confufed 
fenfation of pleafure, whenever thofe fcenes are prefented to 
the mind, 

¢ To thefe we may add the ideas of the healthfulnefs, and 
of the comparative innocence of a country life, the apparent 
ufefulnefs of hufbandry ; a view of the plenty of the neceflarics 
and conveniences of life which the earth affurds 3 the ideas of 
novelty, beauty, and grandeur, with which we have, upon in- 
numerabie occ.fions, been {truck in viewing the feenes of na- 
ture; tovether with the ideas of the jocun ity and happinefs 
which our fellow-creatures mult frequently have fhared with us 
in a counjry life. 
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¢ All thefe fources have contributed, in a creater or Jefs de- 
ree, to the complex fenfe of pleafure which a fine country 
profpect affords 5 and to theie a philofophical and devout ob- 
ferver adds lively ideas of the power, wildom, and goodnels of 
God, the marks of which are fo confpicuous in the vegetable 
and animal world. By him the Deity is feen in all his works ; 
and though, upon the firft view of a rural feene, the ideas of 
the Divine Being and his providence be not diitinGly perceived, 
they cannot fail greatly to heighten every complex {fenfation 
into which they really enter 7 
¢ From the principle of affociation we may, likewife, account 
for the tumultuous pleaturable fenfation we feel upon the view 
of the place where we pafied our infancy, the fchoo] where we 
were educated, or any other place, or perfon, with whom 4 
great number of our ideas and fenfations have formerly been af- 
fociated, though they now form one complex fenfation, and are 
feparately indiltinguifhable. Even painful fenfations, as they 
give no pain upon reflection, unlefs they have been extremely 
violent indeed, only contribute to heighten the complex pleaf- 
ing emotion. 
¢ Sometimes it is obfervable, that, immediately upon feeling 
a tumultuous fenfation of this kind, the idea of fome particular 
affecting circumftance will occur diftin€tly, it not having per- 
feQtly coalefced with the general complex fenfation ; whereas, by 
degrees, it intirely vanifhes into, and makes a part of it, and 
in its feparate ftate is quite forgotten. Faéts of this nature are 
circumftances extremely favourable to this hypothefis of the 
mechanical generation of our intellectual plealures and pains 
by the principle of aflociation ; and there are f:w perfons who 
attend to their feelings but muft have obferved them. | 
‘ It is eafy to conceive that complex fenfations of this kind 
are capable of being transferred to objects which are /imilar to 
thofe with which they were originally aflociated, by means of 
any common property. Thus the complex fenfation, connected 
at firft with one particular country fcene, will be excited, 
though in a fainter degree, by the view of any other country 
{cene : and thofe feelings, which were originally aflociated with 
one particular fchool, will be revived by the fight of any other 
{choo], or even of any thing belonging to education. And, 
univerfally, objects poilefled of properties common to thofe 
objects with which any fenfations have been firmly affociated, 
acquire, by their analogy to them, a power of exciting the 
fame fenfations, and confequently of affecting us in a fimilar 
manner with the objects whole properties they poflefs, in pro- 
portion to their refemblance. 
€For example, the properties of uniformity, variety, and pro- 
poiici, or a fitne/s to fome ufeful end, having ben perceived in 
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moft of the objects with which pleafurable ideas and fenfations 
have been affociated, a complex pleafurable fenfation will uni- 
verfally be annexed to the marks of uniformity, variety, and 
proportion, wherewith they are perceived ; fo that by notin 
the properties which are common to thofe objects which. affect 
our imaginations in an agreeable manner, we may be enabled 
to give an enumeration of all the fpecies of the pleafures: of 
imagination that we are capable of; or of pointing out the 
different properties, and qualities, in objeéts which are adapted 
to give us pleafure, and contribute to our entertainment in 
works of tafte and genius. 

¢ Whether it will be allowed that the principle of affocia- 
tion is the fource of ail the pleafures which are fuggefted by 
objecis of tafte, or not, it is manifeft that it muft have a very 
confiderabie influence in this affair, and will help us to ac- 
count for much, if not all, of the variety that is obfervable in 
the taftes of different perfons. 

« Had all minds the very fame degree of fenfibility, that is, 
were they equally affe&ted by the fame impreffions, and were we 
all expofed to the fame influences, through the whole courfe of 
our lives, there would be no room for the leaft diverfity of tafte 
among mankind. For, in thofe circumftances, we fhould all 
have aflociated precifely the fame ideas and fenfations with the 
fame objeéts, and the fame properties of thofe objects; and 
we fhould feel thofe fentiments in the fame degree. But fince 
our fituations in life, and the occurrences of our lives, are fo 
very various, it cannot but have happened, that different per- 
fons will have aflociated different ideas and fenfations with the 
fame objeéts; and, confequently, they will be differently af- 
fected upon the perception of them. Moreover, fince mens 
minds are endued with very different degrees of fenfibility, fome 
perfons will be affected in a ftronger, and fome in a weaker 
manner, when their fenfations are of the fame kind. For the 
fame reafons, likewife, the fame perfon is liable to be affected 
in a very different manner by the fame objects, in different parts 
of his life and in different fituations and difpofitions. 

‘ There feems, however, to be fo great a fimilarity in our 
fituations, as is fufficient to afford a foundation for a confider- 
able /imilarity in tafte; particularly in perfons whofe education 
and manner of life have been nearly the fame. But a ffandard 
of tafte, founded upon the fimilar influences which perfons 
fo fituated have been fubjeét to, cannot be applied to thofe 
perfons whofe education and manner of life have been very dif- 
ferent. It is no wonder that a perfon accuftomed to the re- 
fined fentiments of modern times cannot relifh fome of the 
compofitions of the ancients ; that what is deemed a fine tafte 
in the Eaft, thould not be deemed equally good in Europe; or 
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even that what is admired in France, fhould not always meet 
with the fame approbation in England. 

‘ This diverfity of tafte would certainly be much more con- 
fiderable at prefent, were it not for the eafy intercourfe there 
‘s between different nations, and different univerfities, particu 
larly by means of the art of printing; by which they commu- 
nicate their feveral teelings, and thereby bring their taftes nearer 
to a perfect fimilarity. It confirms this obfervation, that it is 
generally thought that fomething of the ftrength of the Englith 
writers is perceived in fome of the later French compofitions ;, 
and that our modern polite authors in England have acquired 
the delicacy and corre€tnefs of the French. The confequence 
of a freer intercourfe between the eaftern and weftern parts of 
the world would, certainly, be their profiting by our tafte, and 
our manner of compofiiion, if not our acquiring alfo fomething 
more of theirs. And, from this principle, we may expect that, 
jin confequence of the growing meaner between all the na- 
tions of the earth, and all the /iterati of them, an uniform and 
perfect ftandard of tafte will at length be eftablifhed over, the 
whole world. 

< In the mean time, juftnefs of tafte will be determined by 
appealing to the general fenfe of thofe who have been the moft 
converfant with the fubjeéts of it. A deviation from this ge~ 
neral tafte will be reckoned a fault, and a coincidence with it 
an excellence; and the difhculty there is in afcertaining what 
is this medium of opinion in connoifleurs, makes the bufinefs of 
criticifm, or the ftandard of judging in works of genius, fo 
vague and undetermined as it is. Perfons who have not been 
converfant with the fubjects of tafte are excluded from having 
any vote in this cafe, becaufe their minds have not been ina 
proper fituation for receiving the ideas and fenfations which are 
requifite to form a juft tafte,’ 

Concerning the pleafures of diGtion, or thofe arifing from a 
refemblance between found and fenfe, and from harmony of 
compofition, our Author has advanced nothing new: indeed, 
the latter fubject he has treated in fo fuperficial a manner as 
plainly fhews that he has only given it a very flight degree of 
attention. 

The fourth general divifion of the fubje&, Elocution, is 
pafled over wholly without notice: for this omiffion the Door 
in his preface makes the following apolozy : 

‘ The laft part of the work, relating to elocution, I never 
compofed, though | fhould have done it, if 1 had continued 
longer in that employment. Toe reafon of this omiffion was, 
that it was my cuftom (as I believe it is ftill that of my fuc- 
ceflors in that department of the academy, and it is certainly a 
moft ufeful one) to have lectures appropriated folely to the bu- 
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finefs of elocution, which all the ftudents who were defigned 
for public fpeakers conftantly attended, at leaft once a week. 
At thefe lectures great pains were taken to form the pupils to 
a habit of juft and graceful delivery ; and the inftructions were 
given as occafion required ; fo that the reducing them to wri- 
ting was by no means neceflary.’ 

This might be a reafon with Dr. Prieftley for neglecting to 
write on elocution, while he was a tutor at the Warrington 
academy, but is certainly no excufe to the Public for fending 
forth his Lectures on Oratory fo materially defective. 

Oi the whole, though thefe Leétures do not appear to us to 
have fo much claim to originality as moft of Dr. Prieftley’s 
other performances, we cannot but recommend them to young 
perfons as a valuable fummary of the moft important ideas on 
the fubjecis of Oratory and Criticifm, fele&ed with judgment, 
well arranged, and exprefled with great perfpicuity. 

Before we take our leave of this work, we fhall hazard a 
general obfervation concerning the propriety of refting the arc 
of criticifm, on the ground of metaphyfical fpeculations, upon the 
powers and principles of the human mind. It appears to us, 
that the province of criticifm being to form a judgment con- 
cerning the aptitude of the means, which a writer or fpeaker 
employs to produce the imprefiions he intends, all that ts im- 
mediately requifite, in order to qualify a man for performing the 
office of a critic, is, that he underftands the language by which 
the feveral emotions and paffions of the human heart are ex- 
prefled and excited, and that he has himfelf a vivid perception 
of the impreflions made by works of ‘genius. The former is 
necellary to dire& his judgment concerning the merits of a 
work, and the latter to enable him clearly and forcibly to com- 
municate his ideas of its beauties or faults. Without a good 
tafte, that is, without that quick perception and nice difcerns 
ment of excellencies or defeéts in works of nature or art, which 
is the offspring of natural feniibility, united to a confirmed ha- 
bit of attention to objects of criticiim, though a man may be a 
profound metaphyfician, he cannot be a good critic. Nume- 
rous examples of what is proper, graceful, beautiful, pathetic, 
or fublime in compofition, accompanied with fuch remarks on 
the fevera! circumftances which concur to produce the impref- 
fions intended by the writer, as may ferve to direct and fix the 
attention of the reader, and confequently intereft his feelings, 
appear to us much more likely to form a true critical tafte, 
than the molt accurate philofophical inveftigation of the caufes 
of the feelings excited by the productions of genius. On thefe 
grounds we cannot but conclude, that the arc of criticifm 
would be more fuccefsfully as well as more aoreeably taught, 
by lively exhibitions of the beautics and cefeAs.of compofition, 
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than by profound fpeculations on the powers and operations of 
the human mind. E. 





Art. ll. Yhe Chronicle of England. From the Arrival of Julius Cae 
Jar to the End of the Saxon Heptarchy, By joieph Siratt. Vol. I, 
4to. 158 Boards. Shroplhire, 1777. 

N the:work before us, we are to look, not fo much for ine 

{truction a3 for information and amufement; for a chronicle 
implies nothing more than a regiltry of hiftorical events, faith- 
fully and progreilively related. 

Mr. Strutt has, with his ufual perfeverance *, gleaned from the 
beft authorities, a magazine of materials, in order to furnifh the 
memory with the moit momentous, «2s well as the molt enter- 
taining incidents which comprife the hiftory of this country, 
from the arrival of Czfar, to the end of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

He has arranged this work in three general divifions, The 
civil and military hiftory—the ecclefiaflical hiftory—and the 
hiftory of the manners, arts, genius, &c. of the people: and then, 
by fubdividing the arrangement in the laft part into feveral chap- 
ters, we have an eafy accefs to any particular operation, in this 
abridgment of the human mind. 

Much may be faid in favour of this work, under the title with 
which it is introduced. The Reader will be fure to find what 
may be termed a very ample Index, fliled with abundance of 
hiftorical information; but if he expects to meet with thofe 
philofophical refearches which explain the motive to every ac- 
tion, by true and natural inferences, he will be difappointed. 
Thefe are flowers culled with the niceft judgment, to adorn 
the page of the hiftorian, and they require talents which are 
very rarcly to be met with; a Robertfon or a Hume are pheno- 
mena that do not appear in every age. In plain, unfcieutife 
narratives, where patience triumphs over abilities, the elegance 
of diction is not fo much attended to: but we with our Author 
had attended a litile more to its purity, for we find him incorrect 
in fome places, unequal in many. As the fubfequent quota- 
tions will convince bim of the truth of our remark, we hope it 
will rather incline him to more attention in his future volumes, 
than difcourage him from purluing a work that deferves a pore 
tion of admiration and praite from the Author’s labour, and the 
utility of his performance ; and that, like the fpear of Achilles, 
while the pen of Criticifin wounds with one part, it may heal 
with the other. 

When the Roman government ceafed in Britain, and their 
Jezions were withdrawn, the inhabitants were dreadfully harafied 





* See our account of his Veew of the Manners ana Customs of the 
Ancicat Engifa. ev. Vois. li, and li. 
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by the Pi&ts and Scots, who taking advantage of the abfence of 
thofe livély, vigorous, and brave people, expanded themielves 
over alf the fouthern parts of the Ifland, driving the fpiritlefs 
inhabitants into caves and inacceflible woods, in this deplo- 
rable ftate, they fend Ambaffadors to Gaul, imploring the aid of 
the Roman Conful; who refufes his affiftance. ‘Their defpe- 
rate fituation at this juncture, is defcribed as follows : 

© Opprefled with grief, the unfortunate ambafladors return 
to Britain, and relate with tears their want of fuccefs. Who 
fhal! paint the horror of the furrounding natives’ Deprived at 
once of their laft beam of hope, and left in all the tortures of de- 
fpair! The wretchedne/s of their fiate was augmented by their grief ; 
and their daily increafing miferies hung heavy on their thoughts! 
And, add to all thefe dreadful misfortunes, an intolerable famine 
began now to prevail amongft them: fo that, in thefe affecting 
extremities, fome retired to their folitary caverns, and mourned 
in-fecret; {ome crofled the feas to Gaul, and fought protection 
with their countrymen, in Aremorica; fome fled to North and 
South Wales: and others took refuge in Cornwall and Devon; 
difperfing themfelves on all fides, and teaving their whole pof- 
feffions to the mercy of their intruding enemies. ‘The remain- 
ing part, grown defperate in their diftrefs, iflued from the woods 
and caverns, whither they had retreated, and fet upon the enemy 
with uncommon fury, often depriving the fpoilers of their {poil. 
This fuccefs of a few parties, led others to follow their example; 
fo that the ravagers, at laft wearied out with continual fkirmi- 
fhes, retreated back, and by degrees lett the country, returning 
home totheir own ftates, where for a time they remained quiet. 
This tranfient and unhoped for appearance of peace, was quickly 
feized upon by the diftrefled Britons, who, leaving their folitary 
retreats, defcended upon the plains, and applied themfelves with 
the greateft diligence to till the land: fo plentifully was their 
_indultry repaid, that the famine, before fo grievous amongft 
them, was prefently mitigated: and, in the end, by repeated 
endeavours, abundance once more blefied the ftate. When the 
Britons were thus happily delivered from their troubles, could 
any one expect to find them fo dul/ and flupid, as not to forefee 
of how fhort continuance this dawn of peace was like to prove, 
becaufe it fprung from no certain, or folid principle. Surely, 
if they had in the leaft reflected on the caufe of their enemies’ 
retreat, they would rather have found it to have proceeded from 
their want of /poils equal to their troubles, than the fear of the 
Britifh arms: of courfe it muft naturally follow, that wealth 
and plenty would foon induce them to return again, and renew 
the war, fince the hope of plunder was the only motive which 
urged them to the battle; the repeated inftances which the Bri- 
tons had feen of this important truth, fhould have taught to have 
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kept up good order and military diicipline, whilft the fair occa- 
fion offered, in order to fecure, by force of arms, the profits of 
their laborious toil. But fo blind were they to their own wel- 
fare, that carelefs of the future danger, they refolved to feize 
upon the prefent happy moment, to riot in the plenty which 
they now enjoyed! They quickly forgot the Being to whom 
they owed their prefervation, and gave themfelves up ‘o idle- 
nefs and vice! At the fame time, a dreadful peftilence began 
to rage in the land, which fpread fuch fudden deftruction amongft 
them, that the living were fcarcely fufficient to bury the dead. 
Though thus oppreffed and weakened ; though thus laid open 
to the frefh invafion of their enemies; like men obftinately 
determined upon their own total deftruction, they ftill followed 
their inordinate fluggifhnefs, until they had filled the meafure of 
their woes top full.’ 

The parts of the above quotation printed in Italics are fome of 
the famples of that heedlefnefs we complain of, —* The wretch- 
ednefs of their ftate was augmented by their grief.’——A fingular 
remark, and finguarly exprefled : grief, was, no doubt, the con- 
fequence of the wretchednefs of their ftate. 

¢ Dull and ftupid’—is a very familiar way of exprefling inert 
nefs of mind. 

* Spoils equal to their troubles.’—We fhould have preferr’d 
toils, or dangers, for it is faid in the foregoing part, * that grown 
defperate in diftrefs, they fet upon their enemies with uncom- 
mon fury, and frequently deprived the /poilers of their /pois, the 
fuccefs of thefe few parties led others to follow their example, 
&c.’——By the fury and fuccefs of thefe defperate Britons, the 
Pié&s and Scots muft have been in a very perilous fituation. 

Following inordinate fluggifhnefi—cannot be Englifh—and 
‘top full’—is rather an intemperate idea; the Author might 
have filled the meafure of their woes, without making them 
{wallow a bumper. 

As inaccuracies will efcape the pen of every hafty or unprac- 
tifed writer; we hope the encouragement given to this young 
Author will enable him to beftow more tume and attention in 
revifing his future volumes. 

This volume is enriched with many good plates, reprefenting 
the dreffes, fhips, &c. of thofe early times, with fome monu- 
ments of antiquity, which give a more perfect idea of the objects 
than any other mode of defcription could afford. D...+n, 


Art. III, The Hiffory of Great Britain, from the firft Invafion of it 
by the Romans under Fulius Czfar. Written on a new Plan. By 
Robert Henry, D. D. one of the Minifters of Edinburgh. Vol. III. 
4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Cadell. 1777. 


| > the 45th vol. of our Journal (page 30), we reviewed the 
A firft volume of this very ufeful work, and in our soth vol, 
(p. 192) we gave an account of the fecond: the third is now 
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before us, and it is but doing juftice to the author to acknow’> 
ledge that it is, in no refpect, inferior to the preceding pubs 
Jications, and, in point of compolition, it is coniiderably fupes 
rior to them, 

As the plan of the work has been already laid before our rea- 
ders, and asthe utility of it mult be obvious on the moft fuperfi- 
cial refleGtion, we fhall content ourfelves with a fhort and ges 
neral view of what is contained in this third volume. 

‘The firft. chapter contains the civi] and military hiftory of 
Great Britain, from the landing of William duke of Norman 
dy, A. D. 1066, to the death of king John, in 1216. The fe- 
cond chapter comprehends the hiflory of religion in Great Bri- 
tain, during the fame period; but neither of thefe chapters af- 
fords any thing that renders a particular account neceflary to 

«thofe who have a general acquaintance with the Englith hiftory. 
We fhall only obferve, that the moft important facts and events 
are related with a fufficient accuracy and perfpicuity, to anfwer 
al] the purpofes of general hiftory. 

The third chapter contains the hiftory of the conflitution, 
government, and laws of Great Britain, during the above~ 
mentioned period ; and is divided into two fections ; in the firft 
of which we have a fhort, but diftinét account of the moft con- 
fiderable changes introduced by William the Firft, into the con- 
{tirution and laws of England. 

The changes in the ranks.and degrees of men in fociety, 
that were introduced into England at the Norman conqueft 
feem to have been, our Author fays, rather nominal than real, 
Thofe who occupicd the loweft rank, {ti]l continued, in a-ftate 
of flavery 5 and there is good reafon to believe, that their num- 
bers were rather increafed than diminifhed by that event. None 
of the Anglo-Saxon Serfs, who were annexed to the Jands which 
they cultivated, and had been ufually tranferred with them from 
one proprietor to another, could entertain the leaft hopes of ob- 
taining freedom, or even a mitigation of their fervitude, where 
thefe Jands were beftowed on the enemies and conquerors of 
their nation. On the contrary, many of the Englifh, who had 
formerly been free, having been taken prifoners at the battle of 
Haitings, or in fome of the fubfequent revolts, were reduced to 
flavery ; and thought themfelves very happy if they preferved 
their lives, though they loft their freedom. Phe Norman con- 

». Gucrarsefpr fome time treated their Englifh flaves with fo much 
feyerity, that a cotemporary writer (Hitt. Elient) apud Gale, 
t. 1. p. 116) declines giving any defcription of it, becaufé its in- 
human cruelty wuld appear incredible to pofferity. 

‘The condition of all thefe unhappy people, in this period, 
was not, it is cbferved, equally abject and wretched. There 
were dificrent degrees of fcrvitude, and different kinds of flaves, 
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called by different names. The chief of thefe our author enu- 
merates, and from what he fays, it is fufficiently evident, that 
a very great proportion of the people of England in this period, 
were in a (tate of flavery. 

As all the children of flaves, were, by their birth, in the fame 
degree of fubjection to the fame mafters with their parents, this 
order of men muft have increafed exceedingly, if many of them 
had not from time to time obtained their freedom. ‘This they 
did by various means, but chiefly by uncommon fidelity and di- 
ligence, which excited the gratitude of their matters, and en- 
gaged them to make them tree. “Ihe granting of freedom to a 
cercain number of flaves, was fomctimes, we are told, enjoined 
by the clergy, and fometimes voluntarily performed by peni- 
tents, in order to obtain the pardon of their fins, and for the 
good of their fouls. ‘The ceremony of manumiffion was com- 
monly performed at church, or at the county court, when the 
matter taking his flave by the hand, declared that he made him 
free; after which he gave him a fword or fpear, the arms of a 
free man; and then commanding all the doors to be thrown 
open, allowed him to go where he pleafed. 

Our Author proceeds to obferve that, though the acceffion of 
William duke of Normandy to the throne of England produced 
no very remarkable alteration in the ranks and orders of men 
in fociety, it produced many important changes in their politi- 
cal circumftances,—in the tenures by which they held their 
Jands,—the fervices and preftations to which they were fub- 
jected,—the magiftrates by whom they were governed,—the 
courts in which they were judged,—-and the laws they were 
obliged to obcy. Thefe changes Dr. Henry obferves, were 
chiefly owing to the eftablifhment of the feudal fyftem of police 
and government in England by William the firft in the fame 
fiate of maturity to which it had then attained in his dominions 
on the continent, 

Towards the clofe of this fection, we are told that, notwith- 
ftanding all the changes that were made in the ancient confti- 


_ tution, government, and laws of Enzland, by the conquett, it 


muft not be imagined that they were quite deftroyed. This 
was very far from being the cafe, many of them were preferved, 
and even adopted by the conquerors.—The great veneration 
that William the firit profefled to entertain for the memory of 
Edward the Confeflor, from whofe laft will he pretended to de- 
rive a title to the crown, contributed fome:hing to preferve fome 
of the ancient laws and cuftoms. But their prefervation was 
chiefly owing to the invincible attachment of the native Englith 
to their ancient laws. “Vhis was fo great, that they feem to have 
been written on their hearts, and they never ceafed to cry for 
their reftoration, On fome occafions, when their afliftance was 
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wanted, their cries were heard 3 and, from time to time many of 
thofe liberties which had been torn from them by the hand of 
violence, were reftored. 

The fecond fe&tion of this chapter contains the hiftory of the 
changes in the conftitation, government, and laws of England 
in the rigns of William II. Henry I. Stephen, Henry II. 
Richard I. and John, from A. D. 1087 to A. D. 1216. ‘Here 
the reader will find the fubftance of the famous Confitution of 
Clarendon, and a fhort analyfis of the GREAT CHARTER of king 
John, pointing out, in a few words, the grievances and hard- 
fhips that were intended to be removed, with the liberties and 
privileges that were defigned to be granted by it. 

The fourth chapter, is a very entertaining and inftruCtive one, 
It is divided into three fe€tions, in the firft of which we havea 
brief account of the feveral fciences that were cultivated in 
Great Britain,from A. D. 1066, to A. D. 1216—of the im- 
provements that were made in them—and of the reafons of thefe 
improvements. 

There is fuificient evidence, our Author fays, that all the fol- 
lowing parts of learning were cultivated in fome degree in Bri- 
tain, during this period, viz. Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Me- 
taphyfics, Phyfics, Ethics, Scholaftic Divinity, the CanonLaw, 
the Civil Law, the Common Law, Arithmetic, Geometry, Af- 
tronomy, Aftrology, and Medicine. Of the ftate of thefe feve- 
ra! branches of learning Dr. Henry takes a fhort view, and 
fhews that the ftudy of languages, efpecially French and Latin, 
was profecuted by many perfons with much ardour, and con- 
fiderable fuccefs, French being the language of the court, and 
Latin that of the church ; that all who wifhed to appear at court, 
to converie with the great, or to be fit for any office, were un- 
der the neceffity of acquiring the French language: that Latin 
was ftudied with ftill greater keennefs by all who were of any 
learned profeffion, or afpired to any reputation for karning, 
becaufe it was not only the Janguage§ of the liturgies of the 
church, but that in which all the fciences were taught, all 
books compofed, all accounts kept, all letters of bufinefs or 
compliment written, that in which all {cholars daily converfed, 
and many of the clergy preached, not only at fynods and coun- 
cils, but even to the’ common people; that feveral authors of 
the twelfth century, particularly John of Salifbury, and Peter 
of Blois, were intimately acquainted with the Latin claffics ; 
not only quote them very frequently, and with great propriety, 
but alfo imitate their ftite and manner with confiderable fuccefs ; 
that though the ftudy of Rhetoric was neglected, and even repre- 
fented as unneceflary and ufelefs by fome philofophers of this pe- 
riod, who fpent their whole time, and employed all the powers of 
their minds, on the fubtleties of Ariftotelian Logic, which was 
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then the moft admired and fafhionable ftudy, yet the neceflity 
and advantages of the ftudy of eloquence were moft elegantly 
difplayed by feveral wiiters of thofe times, particularly by 
John of Salifbury, and Alan de Lifle; that from about the 
middle of the eleventh century, the logic of Ariftotle be- 
came fo much io vogue, both in France and England, that it 
was ftudied with great ardour, not only by all men who made 
any pretenfions to learning, but even by fome ladies of the 
higheft rank ; that many ftudious men in this period by fpending 
too much time and employing too intenfe thought on logical fub- 
tleties, ran into the two extremes of f{peculating fometimes on 
things too high and difficult, and at other times on things too 
low and contempiible, for human inveittigation. 

Dr. Henry gives the following examples of the trifling quef- 
tions that were keenly agitated by the logicians of this period— 
When a hog is carried to market with a rope tied about its 
neck, which is held at the other end by a man, whether is the 
hog carried to market by the rope or by the man? This feems 
to us to be too ridiculous to be mentioned ; but it appeared, our 
author fays, in a very ferious light to the logicians of this period, 
who declared, with great gravity, that it was one of thofe quei- 
tions that could not be folved, the arguments on both fides were 
fo perfectly equal. 

The Doétor farther fhews, that the metaphyfics and natural 
philofophy of this period, though they were taught with much 
parade and ftudied with diligence, do not deferve the name of 
fciences, or merit the attention of pofterity ; that they confitted 
of a prodigious number of abftract and fubtle fpeculations, 
about entity and nonentity, fubftantial forms, occult qualities, 
&c. which contributed nothing to the real knowledge of na- 
ture, or benefit of human life—that moral philofophy was 
efteemed an important part of a learned education, and as 
fuch was taught and ftudied; but in fo improper a manner 
that it contributed very little to enlighten the mind, to amend 
the heart, or to regulate the manners ; that taking Ariftotle for 
their guide in this as well as in jogics and phyfics, the philofo- 
phers of thofe times difputed with much warmth and fubtlet 
about liberty and neceflity—about the means, the ends, the aéts 
of moral philofophy—whether it was a particular fpeculative 
fcience, &c. &c. but took little pains to fhew the foundations 
of moral obligation, or to illuftrate the nature, limits, and moe 
tives of the various duties of men and citizens—that the extra- 
vagant fondnefs for the Ariftotelian logic, which was the reign 
ing tafte of this period, and of fome fucceeding ages, infected 
all the fciences in fome degree, but moft of ail Divinity, and 
produced that fpecies of theology which was fo long admired, 
and is fo well known by the name of School-divinity—that geo- 
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metry was very little ftudied, and that, though a confiderable de. 
gree of attention was paid to the motions, fituations, and alpects 
of the heavenly bodies, yet this was probably done rather with 
a view to aftrological predictions, than to difcover the true fyftem 
of the univerfe.—that medicine had been praétifed as an art in 
Britain in the darkeft ages; that it began, in this period, to be 
ftudied as a fcience; and that the clergy were almoft the only 
perfons who taught and practifed phyfic, as well as the other 
{ciences. 

Our Author places before his Readers, the following defcrip- 
tion of the theoretical and _praétical phyficians of the twelfth 
century, given by one of the moft learned and ingenious men 
(John of Salifbury) who flourifhed in that age, and which pre- 
fents us with a more fatisfa€tory view of the ftate of medicine 
in this period, than any thing that can be faid by any modern 
writer—it is as follows: 

‘The profeflors of the theory of medicine are very com- 
municative, they will tell you all they know, and perhaps, out 
of their great kindnefs a little more. From them you may learn 
the natures of all things, the caufes of ficknefs and of health, 
how to banifh the one and preferve the other; for they can 
do both at pleafure. They will defcribe to you minutely the 
origin, the beginning, the progrefs, and the cure of all difeafes. 
In a word, when I hear them harancue, | am charmed; I think 
them not inferior to Mercury or Efculapius, and almoft per- 
fuade myfelf that they can raife the dead. There is only one 
thing that makes me hefitate; their theories are as direCly op- 
pofite to one another as light and darknefs. When I refiect on 
this ] am alittle ftaggered ; two contradictory propofftions can- 
not both be true. But what fhall I fay of the practical phyfi- 
cians. I muft fay nothing amifs of them. It pleafeth God, for 
the punifhment of my fins, to fuffer me to fall too frequently 
intotheir hands. “They mutt be foothed, and not exafperated. 
That I may not be treated roughly in my next illnefs, I dare 
hardly allow myle!f to think in fecret what others {peak aloud.’ 

Jn another place, this writer picks up more courage, and {peaks 
his mind of the practical phyficians with equal freedom.— 
‘ They foon return from college,’ fays he, * full of flimfy theo- 
ries, to practife what they have learned. Galen and Hippocra- 
tes are continually in their mouths. They fpeak aphorifms on 
every fubject, and make their hearers flare at their long un- 
known, and high-founding words. The good people believe 


that they can do any thing becaul they pretend to all things. 
They have only two maxims which they never violate; never 

mind the poor—never reiufe money from the rich.’ 
Our author concludes this feClion with pointing out the prin- 
cipal caufes of the judden and advantageous change that took 
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lace after the conqueft, in regard to the ftate of learning. The 

fecond fection contains the hiftory of thofe who made the moft : 
diftinguifhed figure in literature, during this period; and the 

third fe&tion, that of the chief feminaries of learning ; but for 

what the Doétor advances on thefe fubjcéts we muft refer to the 

work itfelf, which will afford ample matter for reflection to eve- 

ry reader of a philofophical turn, who makes the human mind 

his ftudy, and attentively confiders the caufes which influence 

its progrefs in fcience and literature, in different ages and coun 

tries, and in the fame country at different periods. 

Having fhown, in the fourth chapter, that the circle of the 
| fciences was eniarged, and that fome of them were cultivated 
. with greater care and fuccefs in this, than they had been in the 
former period, our Author proceeds, in the fifth, to fhew, that a 
fimilar improvement took place at the fame time, both in the 
neceflary and pleafing arts,—Agriculture, gardening, architec- 
ture, fculpture, mufic, painting, poetry, &c. &c.—This chapter 
contains much curious and inftruCtive matter, which we fhall 
not attempt to abridge, being convinced that there are few Rea- 
. ders of tafte, who will not have recourfe to the Author him- 
, felf, whofe judgment and induftry are very confpicuous in this 
part of his work, 

The fixth chapter contains the hiftory of commerce, coin, 
| and fhipping in Great Britain, from A. D. 1066 to A, D, 1216; 
and the feventh that of the manners, virtues, vices, remarkable 
cuftoms, language, drefs, diet, and diverfions, of the people of 
Great Britain, during the fame period.—The limits affigned 
to this article will not permit us to give any extracts from thefe 
chapters, nor indeed is it neceflary, as we have faid enough to 
give our Readers a jut idea and favourable opinion of the work, 
: In the appendix to this volume, we have a correét edition of 
| the Great Charter of King John—a plain and almoft literal 
. tranflation of it—Richard the Firft’s permidion for holding 
Tournaments in England—and a curious Latin letter, which 
will afford fome entertainment to medical readers, as it con« 
tains the defcription and treatment of a particular difeafe, by one 
of their predeceflors in the art of healing in England, about fix 


hundred years ago. RK 
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| | Axt.1V. Conclufion of the Review of Dr. Beattie’s E/ays, * 
N our Review for laft month, we gave an account of the 
firft part of Dr. Beattie’s Effay on Poetry and Mufic, and 

we now proceed to the fecond, wherein the Author confiders 

the INSTRUMENT which poetry employs in its imitations, or, 
in other words, explains the general nature of POETIC LAN} 

GUAGE; Janguage being the poct’s inftrument of imitation, as 
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found is the mufician’s, and colour the painter’s. Now, words 
in poetry are chofen, firft, for their /enfe; and, fecondly, for 
their found; accordingly, he confiders poetical language, firft, 
as SIGNIFICANT ; and, fecondly, as SUSCEPTIBLE UF HAR- 
MONY. 

Having endeavoured to prove, in the firft part of his Effay, 
that poetical fictions are imitative of real events, poetical 
images of real appearances in the vifible creation, and poetical 
perfonages of real human characters, it would feem to follow, 
our Author fays, that the /anguage of poetry muft be an imita- 
tion of the /anguage of nature. Accordingly, his firft enquiry 
is, what is meant by natural language ? 

Language is then according to nature, we are told, when 
it is fuitable to the fuppofed condition of the fpeaker, mean- 
ing by the word condition, not only the outward circumftances 
of fortune, rank, employment, fex, age, and nation, but alfo 
the internal temperature of the underftanding and paffions, as 
well as the peculiar nature of the thoughts that may happen to 
occupy the mind. 

His next enquiry is, What are thofe improvements that pe- 
culiarly belong to the language of poetry? And here he fhews 
that natural language is improved in poetry by the ufe of poeti- 
cal words, and by means of tropes and figures.—It would give 
us pleafure to infert fome of his obfervations upon this fubject, 
and upon that of poetical harmony, but the bounds affigned to 
| this Article will not admit of it. 

a | The fubject of the next Effay is lenghter and ludicrous compo- 
fition; a fubje& extremely delicate and curious, and treated in 

a very philofophical manner,. with great acutenefs and ac- 

curacy. Philofophers, of eminence, both ancient and mo- 

dern—Ariftotle, Hobbes, Hutchefon, Akenlide, &c. have writ- 

ten upon Laughter, but every impartial reader, if a competent 

‘ judge, will readily allow that our Author has thrown new light 


j « upon the fubject, and placed it in a clearer and more fatisfac- 
Q , alin'-"y point of wew than it has yet been viewed in. 

: ” some authors, Dr. Beattie obferves, have treated of ridicule, 
4 without marking the diftin@ion between ridiculous and ludicrous 

| ideas whereas the natural order of proceeding in this enquiry, 
is to gn with afcertaining the nature of what is purely ludi- 
crous. hings /udicrous and things ridiculous, he fays, have this 
in common, that both excite laughter ; but the former excite 
pure laughter, the latter excite laughter mixed with difappro- 
bation or contempt. His defign is, to analyfe and explain that 
quality in things or ideas, which makes them provoke pure 


laughter, and entitles them to the name of Judicrous or 
beughable. 
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‘ There are, fays he, different kinds of laughter. As a boy, paf- 
fing by night through a church-yard, fings or whiflles, in order to 
conceal his fear even from himfelf; fo there are men, who, by for- 
cing a fmile, endeavour fometimes to hide from others, and from 
themfelves too perhaps, their malevolence or envy, Such laughter 
is unnatural. The found of it offends the ear; the features dif- 
torted by it feem horrible to the eye. A mixture of hypocrify, ma- 
lice, and cruel joy, thus difplayed on the countenance, is one of 
the moft hateful fights in nature, and transforms the ‘* human face 
divine” into the vifage of a fiend. ——Similar to this is the {mile of 
a wicked perfon pleafing himfelf with the hope of accomplifhing 
his evil purpofes. Milion gives a ftriking picture of it, in that 
well-known paflage : 

_ He ceafed ; for both feem’d highly pleafed, and Death 
Grin’d horrible a ghaftly fmile, to hear 
His famine fhould be fill’d, and blefs’d his maw 
Deftin’d to that good hour.-—— 
But enovgh of this. Laughter that makes man a fiend or monfter, 
J have no inclination to analyfe. My inquiries are confined to 
“‘ that fpecies of laughter, which is at once natural and innocent.” 

‘ Of this there are two forts. The laughter occafioned by tickling 
or gladnefs is different from that which arifes on reading the Tale of 
a'Tub. The former may be called Animal Laughter: the latter (if 
it were lawful to adopt a new word, which has become very com- 
mon of late) I fhould term Sextimental.——Smiles admit of fimilar 
divifions. Not to mention the fcornful, the envious, the malevo- 
lent fmile, | would only remark, that of the innocent and agreeable 
{mile there are two forts. The one proceeds from the rifible emo- 
tion, and has a tendency to break cut iato laughter. The other is 
the effect of good humour, complacency, and tender affe&tion. This 
laft fort of fmile renders a countenance amiable in the higheft de- 
gree. Homer afcribes it to Venus, in an epithet *, which Dryden 
and Pope, after Waller, improperly tranflate Jaughter Joving; an 
idea that accords better with the character of a romp or hoyden, 
than with the goddefs of love and beauty. 

‘ Animal laughter admits of various degrees; from the gentle 
impulfe excited in a child by moderate joy, to that terrifying, and 
even mortal convulfion, which has been known to accompany an un- 
expected change of fortune. This paflion may, as well as joy and 
forrow, be communicated by fympathy ¢ ; and I know not, whether 
the entertainment we receive from the playful tricks of kittens, and 
other young animals, may not in part be refolved into fomething 
like a fellow-feeling of their vivacity.——Animal and Sentimental 
laughter are frequently blended; but it is eafy to dillinguifh them. 
The former is often exceflive; the latter never, unlefs heightened by 
the other. The latter is always pleafing, both in itfelf and in its 
caufe; the former may be painful in both. But their principal 
difference is this:—the one always proceeds from a fentiment or 
emotion, excited in the mind, in confequence of certain objects or 
ideas being prefented to it, of which emotion we may be confcious 

* Diroupasidnse + Hor. Ar, Poet. verf, 101. 
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even when we fupprefs laughter ;—the other arifes, not from any 
fentiment, Or perception of ludicrous ideas, but from fome bodily 
feeling, or fudden impulfe, on wirat is called the animal fpirits, pro- 
ceeding, or feeming to proceed, from the operation of caufes purely 
material. The prefent inquiry regards that fpecies that is here 
diftinguifhed by the name of Sentimental Laughter. 

‘ Lhe pleafing emotion {, arifing from the view of ludicrous ideas, 
is known to every one by experience, but, being a fimple feeling, 
admits not of definition. Itis to be dillinguifhed from the laughrer 
that generally attends‘it, as forrow is to be diftinguithed from teais ; 
for it is often felt in a high degree by thofe who are remarkable for 
gravity of countenance, Swift feldom laughed, notwithitanding 
his uncommon talents in wit and humour, and the extraordinary de- 
light he feems to have had in furveying the ridiculous fide of-things. 
Why this agreeable emotion fhould be accompanied with laughter 
as its outward fign, or forrow exprefs itfelf by tears, or fear by 
trembling and palenc{s, I cannot ultimately explain, otherwife than 
by faying, that fuch is the appointment of the Author of Nature.— 
All I mean by this inquiry is, to determine, WHaT is PECULIAR 
TO THOSE THINGS WHICH PROVOKE L\UGHTER 3—OR, RATHER, 
WHICH RAISE IN THE MIND THAT PLEASING SENTIMENT OR EMO- 
TION WHEREOF LAUGHTER IS THE EXTERNAL SIGN. 

Dr. Beattie proceeds to confider, briefly, the different opi- 
nions of philofophers upon this fubject, and then endeavours to 
fhew that /avghter arifes from the view of things incongruous 
united in the fame aflemblage; 1. By juxta-pofition; 2. As 
caufe and effect; 3. By comparifon founded on fimilitude; or, 
4. United fo as to exhibit an oppofition of meannefs and 
dignity. 

Our Author fupports this theory by a great variety of perti- 
nent and very entertaining examples, which, to borrow the 
words of the very acute and ingenious author of the Philofiphy 
of Rhetoric, give us accefs to ferutinize his didirine on every fide, and 
view it in almofi every poffible light. 

As a complete enumeration of ludicrous objects is impoffible, 
we can never hope to afcertain, beyond the poffibility of doubt, 
that common quality which belongs to all ludicrous ideas that 
are, or have been, or may be imagined. But Dr. Beattie has 
done all that can be done in a cafe of this kind, which is to 
prove, by a varicty of examples, that the theory he propofes is 
more comprebenfive, and better founded, than any preceding 
theory. 

He concludes this part of his fubjeé in the following modeft 
terms : 








_t * This emotion I fometimes cail the Rifible Emotion, and fome- 
times the Ludicrous Sentiment ; terms that may be fufficiently intelli 
gible, though perhaps they are not according to ftri& analogy.’ 
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¢ Thave finifhed a pretty full enumeration of examples ; but am 
very far from fuppofing it fo complete, as to exhibit every {pecies 
of ludicrous abfurdity. Nor am I certain, that the reader will be 
pleafed with my arrangement, or even admit that all my examples 
have the ludicrous character. But flight inaccuracies, in an in- 
quiry fo little connected with practice, will perhaps be overlooked 
as not very material; efpeciaily when 1t 1s confidered, that the fub- 
jet, though familiar, is both copious and delicate, and though free 
quently fpoken of by philofophers in general terms, has never be- 
fore been attempted, fo far as 1 know, in the way of induétion, At 
any rate, it will appear from what has been faid, that the theory 
here adopted is plaufible at leatt; and that the philofophy of laugh- 
ter is not wholly unfufceptible of method. And they who may 
think fit to amufe themfelves at any time with this fpeculation, 
whatever ftrefs they may lay upon my reafoning, will perhaps find 
their account in my collection of examples. And, provided they 
f{ubftitate a more perfect theory of their own in its ftead, I fhall not 
be offended, if by means of thefe very examples they fhould find 
out and demonitrate the imperfection of mine.” 

Having proved that an oppofition of relation and contra- 
riety is often difcernible in thoie things which we call ludicrous, 
Dr. Beattie proceeds to inquire whether every fuch oppofition 
or mixture of contrariety and relation, of fuitablenefs and in- 
congruity, of likenefs and diffimilitude, provoke laughter. And 
here he fhews that incongruity is not ludicrous, firft, when 
cuftomary and common; nor, fecondly, when it excites any 
powerful emotion in the beholder, as moral difapprobationx— 
indignation or difguft—pity or fear. 

‘ If an old Greek or Roman, fays he, were to rife from his grave, 
and fee the human head and fhoulders overfhadowed with a vatt pe- 
riwig ; or were he to contemplate the native hairs of a fine gentle- 
man arranged in the prefent form *, part Handing erect, as if their 
owner were befet with hobgoblins, and part by means of greafe and 
meal confolidated into paite: he could hardly fail to be ftiuck with 
the appearance ; and I queition, whether the features even of Hera- 
clitus himfelf, or of the younger Cato, would not relax a little upon - 
the occafion. For in this abfurd imitation of nature, we have like- 
nefs coupled with diffimilitude, and imaginary grace with real defor- 
mity, and inconvenience fought after with eagernefs, and at confi- 
derable expence. Yet in thefe fafhions they who are accuflomed to 
them do not perceive any thing ridiculous, Nay, were we to fee.a 
fine lady drefled according to the mode {till extant in fome old pic- 
tures, with her treffes all hanging about her eyes, in diitinét and 
equal portions, like a bunch of candles, and twifted into a hundred 
ftrange curls, we {hould certainly think her a laughable phenome- 
non; though the fame object two centuries ago would have been 
gazed at with admiration and delight. There are few incongruities 
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to which cuffom will not reconcile ust. Nay, fo wonderfully duc- 
tile is the tafte of fome people, that, in the various revolutions of 
fathion, they find the fame thing charming while in vegue, which 
when obfolete is altogether frightful. Incongruity, therefore, in 
order to be ludicrous, muft be in fome meafure uncommon, 

‘ To this it will be objefted, that thofe ludicrous paffages in 
books, that have been many times laughed at by the fame perfon, 
do not entirely lofe their effet by the frequency of their appear- 
ance. But many circumftances concur to perpetuate the agreeable 
effect of thofe paflages. We forget them in the intervals of read- 
ing, and thus they often become almoft new to us :—when we read 
them a fecond or third time, the remembrance of the former emo- 
tion may ferve to heighten the prefent;—when we read them in 
company, or hear them read, our emotions are enforced by fym- 
pathy ;—and all this while the wit or humour remains the fame, un- 
impaired and unaffected by accidental affociations, Whereas, on 
the other hand, there are many circumitances that tend in time to 
obliterate, or at leaft to foften, what at firft might feem ridiculous 
in modes of converfation or drefs. For things are not always agree- 
able or difagreeable in proportion to their intrinfic beauty or defor- 
mity ; much will depend on extraneous and accidental connections : 
and, as men who live in fociety do daily acquire new companions, 
by whom their manners are in fome degree tinctured ; fo whatever 
is driven about in the tide of human affairs is daily made a part of 
fome new affemblage, and daily contraéts new qualities from thofe 
things that chance affociates with it. A vaft periwig is in itfelf per- 
haps fomewhat ridiculous; but the perfon who wears it may bea 











+ ‘ In the age of James the Firft, when fafhion had confecrated 
the Pun and Paronomajia, the hearers of a quibbling preacher were, 
I doubt not, both attentive and ferious; as the univerfal preva- 
lence of witticifm, even on folemn occafions, would almoft annihi- 
late its ludicrous effeét. But it may be doubted, whether any au- 
dience in Great Britain would now maintain their gravity, if they 
were to be entertained with fuch a fermon, as Sulton’s Caution for the 
Credulous ; from which, for the reader’s amufement, I tranfcribe the 
following paflages :—‘‘ Here I have undertaken one who hath over- 
taken many, a Machiavillian (or rather a matchle/s villain), one that 
profeffeth himfelf to be a frend, when he is indeed a fiend,—His 
greateit amity is but diffembled enmity —His Ave threatens a ve; 
and therefore lillen not to his treacherous 4ve, but hearken unto 
Solomon’s Cave; and though he fpeaketh favourably, believe him 
not—Though I call him but a p/aim flatterer (for 1 mean to deal 
very plainly with him), fome compare him to a devil. If he be one, 
thefe words of Solomon are @ /pell to expel this devil.— Wing not my 
words, to qwrexg my meaning; | go not about to crucifie the /ons, 
buc the fas of men.—Some flatter a man for their own priyate be- 
nefit:—this man’s heart thou haft in thy pocket; for if thou find iz 
thy purfe to give him prefently, he will find in bis beart to love thee 
everlattingly.” 4 Caution for the Credulous. By Edw. Sulton, Preacher. 
quarto, pp. 44. Aberdeen printed, 1629. Edinburgh reprinted, 1696.’ 
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venerable charaéter. Thefe two objects, being conflantly united, 
derive new qualities from each other :—the wig may at firlt raife a 
fmile at the expence of the wearer, but the wearer will at laft ren- 
der even the wig refpeétable. The fine lady may have a thoufand 
charms, every one of which is more than fufficient to make us fond 
of the litile irregularities of her temper, and much more to reconcile 
us to any awkward difpofition of her ringlets or apparel. And the 
fine gentleman, whofe hair in its economy fo little refembles that of 
Milton’s Adam f, may be, what no ungracefulnefs of fhape or fea- 
ture will ever expofe to ridicule, a faithful friend, a valiant foldier, 
an agreeable companion, or a datiful fon.——Our natural love of 
fociety, the various and fubftantial pleafures we derive from that 
fource, and our pronenefs to imitation, not to mention the power of 
cuftom, foon reconcile us to the manners of thofe with whom we 
live; and therefore cannot fail to recommend their external ap- 
arance. 

‘All the nations in Europe, and perhaps all the nations on earth, 
are, in fome particulars of drefs or deportment, mutually ridicu- 
Jous to one another; and to the vulgar of each nation, or to thofe 
who have never been from home, nor converfed with ftrangers, the 

eculiarities of foreign behaviour are moft apt to appear ludicrous. 
Perfons who, by travel or extenfive acquaintance, are become fami- 
liar with foreign manners, fee nothing ridiculous in them: and it 
is therefore reafonable, that a difpofition to Jaugh at the drefs and 
geftures of a ftranger (provided thefe be unaffefted on his part) 
fhould be taken for a mark of rufticity, as well as of ill-nature. 
Tragedies written in rhime, or pronounced in Recitative, may be 
thought ridiculous, when one has feen but little of them; but it is 
eafy to give a reafon why they fhould be highly and ferioufly inte- 
relting in France and Italy. That cannot be ludicrous, that moft, 
on the contrary, be the object of admiration, to which we have 
been accuftomed to annex ideas of feftivity and leifure, of beauty 
and magnificence, which we have always heard fpoken of as a mat- 
ter of univerfal concern, and with which from our infancy we have 
been acquainted. 

‘ May we not, then, fet it d-wn, as a charaéter of ludicrous ab-. 
furdity, that it is in fome degree new and furprifing ? Witticif{ms 
that appear to be ftudied give offence, inftead of entertainment: 
and nothing fets off a merry tale to fo great advantage as an unpro- 
mifing fimplicity of ftyle aed manner. By virtue of this negative 
accomplift.ment, men of moderate talents have been known to con- 
tribute more to the mirth of the ccmpany, than thofe could ever do, 
who, with fuperior powers of genius, were more artful in their lan- 
guage, and more animated in their pronunciation. Concifenefs, 
too, when we intend a-laughable conclufion, is an effential requi- 
fite in telling a ftory; nor fhould any man attempt to be diffufe in 
humorous narrative, but he whofe wit and eloquence are very great. 
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t hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluftering, but not beneath his fhoulders broad. 
| Paradife Loft, book 4. 
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A joke is always the worfe for being expefted: the longer it is with. 
held after we are made to look for it, the more will its volatile 
fpirit lofe by evaporation. The greatelt mafterpieces in ludicrous 
writing would become infipid, if too frequently perufed 5 decies rapes 
tita placebit is a characicr that belongs to few of them: and I be. 
lieve every admier of Cervantes and Fielding would purchafe, at 
a confiderable price, the pleafure of reading Tom Jones.and Don 
Quixote for the firfl time. Itistrue, a good comedy, well performed, 
may entertain the fame perfon for many fucceflive evenings; but 
fome varieties are always expeted, and co generally take place, in 
each new reprefentation; and though the wit and the bulinets of 
every fcene fhould come at laft to be diftinétly remembered, there 
will ill be fomething in the art of the player, which one would with 
to {ee repeated.’ 

As every furprifing incongruity is not ludicrous, our Author 
purfues his fpeculations upon this fubject ftill further, and 
then goes on to thew that good-breeding lays many reftraints 
upon laughter, and upon all other emotions that difplay them- 
felves externally. This‘leads him to fpeak of thofe refinements 
in wit and humour, which take place in fociety, according as 
mankind improve in polite behaviour. 

‘ Lord Froth, fays he, in the play called the Double Dealer, and 
Lord Cheflerfield, in a book of letters which fome think might have 
borne the fame appellation, declaim vehemently againft laughter : — 
*¢ there is nothing more unbecoming a perfon of quality, than to 
laugh; ’tis fuch a vulgar thing ; every body can laugh.” Influenced 
by a doctrine of fo high authority, many of my readers may, I am 
afraid, have been inclined to think hardly ef me, for analyfing vul- 
gar witticifms, and inquiring into the nature of a phenomenon, 
which can no longer fhow its face in genteel compary. And there- 
fore it may be proper for me to jay a word or two in cefence, firt 
of myfelf, and fecondly of my fubject. 

‘In behalf of myfelf I can only plead, that Laughter, however 
unfafhionable, is a real and a natural expreflion of a certain human 
emotion, or inward feeling; and has been fo, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, ever fince the days of Adam; that therefore it is as 
liable to the cognizance of philofophy, as any other natural faét; 
and that we are to judge of it, rather from its unreftrained energies, 
than from the appearances it may affume under the controul of affec- 
tation or delicacy. The foot of a Chinefe beauty is whiter, no 
doubt, and prettier, than that of a Scotch highlander ; yet ] would 
advife thofe who are curious to know the parts and proportions of 
that limb, to contemplate the clown rather than the lady. To be 
mafter of one’s own temper, is a moft defirable thing; and much 
more pleafant it is, to live with fuch as are fo, than among thofe 
who, without caution or difguife, fpeak, and look, and aét, accord- 
ing to the impulfe of pailion: but the philofopher who would ana- 
lyfe anger, pride, jealoufy, or any other violent emotion, will do 
well to take its phenomena rather from the latter than from the for- 
mer. Juit fo, in tracing out the caufe of laughter, I did not think 
ic neccflary or expedient to confine my obfervation to thofe plea- 
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fantries which the /extimental critic would honour with a fimper: i¢ 
fuited my purpofe better to attend to examples, which, whether 
really laughed at or no, the generality of mankind would acknow- 
ledge to be laughable. Pa 

© That all men are not equally inclined to lavghter; and that 
fome may be found, who rarely indulge init themfelves, and attually 
diflike it in others, cannot be.denied. But they are greatly miila- 
ken, who fuppofe this character to be the effect of good-breeding, or 
peculiar to high life, In the cottage you will ind it, as well as in 
the drawing-room. Nor is profufe laughter peculiar to low lifes it 
js a weaknels incident to all ftations; though | believe, that among 
the aé/er fort, both of clowns and of quality, it may be lefs com- 
mon. , 

‘ But the prefent inquiry does not fo much regard laughter itfelf, 
as that pleafutable emotion or fentiment, whereof laughter is the 
outward fign, and which may be intenfely felt by thofe who do not 
Jaugh at all; even as the perfon who never weeps may yet be very 
tender hearted, Nay as the keeneft and moit rational (orrow is not 
the moll apt to exprefs itfelf in tears; fo the moft admirable per- 
formances in wit and humour are not perhaps the mot laughable ; 
admiration being cone of thofe powerful emotions that occalionally 
engrofs the whole fou!, and fufpend the exercife of its faculties. — 
And therefore, whatever judgment the reader may have formed con- 
cerning the lawfulnefs, expediency, or propriety, of this vifible and 
audible convulfion called Laughter; my account of the caufe of that 
internal emotion which generally gives rife to it, may be allowed to 
be pardonable, if it fhould be found to be juft. Nor does Lord 
Chefterfield, as | remember, object to this emotion, nor to a {mile as 
the outward expreiiion of it, fo long as the faid imile is not iuffered 
to degenerate into an open laugh, 

* Good-breeding is the art of pleafing thofe with whom we con- 
verfe. Now we cannot pleafe others, if we either fhow chem what 
is unpleafing in ourfelves, or give them reafon to think that we per- 
ceive what is unpleafing in them. Every emotion, therefore, that 
would naturally arife from bad qualitics in us, or from the view of 
them in others, and all thofe emotions in general which-our com- 
pany may think too violent, and cannot fympathife with, nor par- 
take in, good breeding requires that we fupprefs. Laughter, which 
is either too profufe or too obftreperous, is an emotion of this kind : 
and therefore, a man of breeding will be careful not to laugh much 
longer, or much oftener than others; nor to laugh at all, except 
Where it is probable, that the jeit may be equal’y relifhed by the 
company.—Thefe, and other reflraints peculiar to polifhed life, have, 
by fome writers, been reprefented as produftive of fraud, hypocrify, 
and a thoufand other crimes, from which the honeft, open, unde- 
figning favage is fuppofed to be entirely free. But, were this a fit 
place for ftating the comparifon, we could eafily prove, that the ree 
flraints of good-breeding render iociety comfortable, and, by fup- 
prefling the outward energy of intemperate paffions, tend not a little 
to fupprefs thofe paffions themfeives : while the unbridled liberty of 
favage life gives full play to every turbulent emotion, keeps the 
mind in continual uproar, and difqualifies it for thofe improvements 
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and calm delights, that refult from the exercife of the rational and 
moral faculties. 

‘ But to return, The more we are accultomed to any fet of ob- 
jeats, the greater delicacy of difcernment we acquire in comparing 
them together, and eftimating their degree of excellence. By fiudy- 
ing many pictures one may become a Judge of painting; by attenc- 
ing to the ornaments and proportions of many buildings, one ac- 

vires atafte in architecture; by practifing mufic, we improve our 
fen fe of harmony ; by reading many poems, we learn to diltinguith 
the good from the bad. In like manner, by being converfant in 
works of wit and humour, and by joining in polite converfation, we 
refine our taille in ridicule, and come to undervalue thofe homelier 
jokes that entertain the vulgar. What improves individuals will in 
time improve nations. Plautus abounds in pleafantries that were the 
delight of his own and of the following age, but which,,at the diftance 
of one bundred and fifty years, Horace feruples not to cenfure for 
their inurbanity. And we find not a few even in Shakefpeare (not- 
withfianding the great fureriority of his genius) at which a critic of 
thefe days would be lef» inclined to laugh, than to fhake his head, 
Nay, in the time of Charles the Second, many things pafled upon the 
Englifh ttage for excellent humour, which would now be intole- 
rable. —And thus it is, that we are enabled to judge of the polirenefs 
of nations, from the delicacy of their Comic writers; and of the 
breeding and literature of individual men, from their turn of ha- 
mour, from their favourite jokes and tories, and from the very found, 
duration, and freqvency, of their laughter, 

‘ The converfation of the common people, though not fo fmooth, 
nor fo pleafing, as that of the better fort, has more of the wildnefs 
and ftrong expreffion of nature. The common people fpeak and 
look what they think, blufter and threaten when they are angry, 
affect no fympathies which they do not feel, and when offended are 
at no pains to conceal their diffatisfation. They Jaugh when they 
perceive any thing ludicrous, without much deference to the fenti- 
ments of their company ; and, having little relifh for delicate hu- 
mour, becaufe they have been but little ufed to it, they amufe them- 
felves with fuch pleafantry as in the higher ranks of life would of- 
fend by its homelinefs, Yet may it be ludicrous notwithftanding ? 
as thofe pafiions in a clown or favage may be natural, which in the 
polite world men are very careful to fupprefs.’ 

Dr. Beattie proceeds to fhow that tropes and figures intro- 
duce into {erious writing a variety of difproportionate images ; 
which, however, do not provoke laughter, when they are fo 
contrived as to raife fome other emotion of greater authority. 
To illuftrate this by examples taken from every fpecies of trope 
and figure, would be tedious; he confines his remarks therefore 
tothe fimilitude or comparifon, which is a very common figure, 
and contributes, more perhaps than any other, to render language 
emphatical, picturefque, and affecting to the fancy. 

Similitudes, ranged according to their conneétion with this 
fubject, are diflinguifhable into three clafiles. 3. One fublime 
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or dignified object may be likened to another that is more fub- , 
jme or more dignified. 2. An object comparatively mean may 
be likened to one that is fublime. 3. An object comparatively 
fublime may be likened to one that is mean.— W hat our author 
fays on thefe topics throws much new light upon his argument, 
and the whole amounts to this—that incongruity does not appear 
ludicrous, when it is fo qualified, or circumttanced, as to raife 
in the mind fome emotion more powerful than that of laughter. 

Dr. Beattie is aware, that the comparative ftrength of our fe- 
veral emotions is not the fame in each individual. Jn fome the 
more ferious affections are fo prevalent, that the rilible difpofi- 
tion operates but feldom, and with a feeble impulfe: in fome, 
the latter predominates fo much, that the others are fcarce able 
to counteract its energy. It is hardly poffible, indeed, to arrive 
at principles fo comprehenfive as to include the peculiarities of 
every individual. ‘Thefe are fometimes fo inconfiftent with the 
general Jaw of the {pecies, that they may be confidered as devia- 
tions from the ordinary courfe of nature. In tracing fentimental 
laughter, therefore, to its firft principles, our Author has exa- 
mined it, only as it is found to operate, for the molt part, in the 
generality of mankind. 

He concludes his very inftructive and entertaining eflay with 
an attempt to account for the fuperiori’y of the moderns in ludi- 
crous writing. —Modern ridicule, he fays, when compared with 
the ancient, will be found to be, firft, more combpieusw, and, fe- 
condly, more refined. 

In regard to the fuperior copiow/nefs of the former, he obferves, 
that many fources of wit and humour are both open and obvious 
to us, which to the ancients were utterly unknown. Our fund 
of ideas is more ample, and move diverfifed than that of the 
Greeks and Romans, becaufe our knowledge is more extenfive, 
[ both of men and of things.—In moft branches of philofophy, 
and natural hiftory, the moderns have greatly the advantage of 
the ancients. Hence we derive an endlefs multitude of notions 
and ideas unknown to antiquity, which, by being differently 
combined and compared, give rife to innumerable varieties of 
that fpecies of ludicrous affociation which is called wit.—The 
moderns are better inftructed in all the varieties of human 
manners. Their policy and fpirit of adventure have made 
them well acquainted with many nations whofe very exiftence 
was anciently unknown ; hence they derive a very great variety 
of thofe ideas of the charaCters and circumftances of mankind, 
which, by their different arrangements and colourings, form that 
{pecies of ludicrous combination which is called humour.—The 
feudal fyftem has wrought an amazing change on the affairs and 
manners of Europe, has given new forms to fociety, new analo- 
gies to language, and a new direction to the thoughts and paf- 
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fions of men.—Commerce, and all the arts connected with it, 
are more fuccefsfully cultivated by modern, than they were by 
ancient nations. Hence a variety of new employments, which, 
by dividing mankind into feparate profeflions and focieties, mul- 
tip!y human characters, and enlarge the {phere of humour ; and 
hence, an infinite number of new objects and ideas, that extend 
the bounds of wit, ty fuggefting new fources of comparifon and 
Judicrous arrangement. 

{f modern ridicule be more copious than the ancient, it muft 

alfo, according to the natural progrefs of things, be more refined, 
For the more converfant we are among pleafurable objects of 
any particular clafs, the more fagacious we become in eftimating 
‘their comparative excellence, and our tafte of courfe becomes 
more delicate. —Nothing, perhaps, has more effectually foftened 
converfation, by difcountenancing indelicacy, and by promoting 
rood humour, genie manners, and a defire to pleafe, than the 
fociety of the fair fex: an acquifition whereof neither the fages 
of Greece and Rome, nor the volupituaries of Afia, ever knew 
the value: and for which Europe is indebted tothe refinements 
peculiar to modern gallantry. The livelinefs of fancy in the fair 
fex, the purity of their tafte, and the unftudied eafe of their elo- 
cution, give to modern converfation an elegance and a variety 
which the Socratic fchool itfelf would have been proud to take 
for a model. 

This is part of what our Author has advanced upon the fub- 
ject of modern ridicule. What he fays in the conclufion of his 
Effay, will give pleafure to every perfon of tafte and virtue. 

‘ And now, fays he, notwithitandiog the levity of many of thefe 
remarks, and the unintereiling title prefixed to them, may we not be 
permitted to obferve in conclufion, that the meek and benevolent 
fpirit of our relig:on has had a powerful influence in {weetening and 
refining all the comforts of human fociety, and converfation among 
the re(t ?——- That humility, gentlenefs, and kind affetion, whereof 
good-breeding ever affumes the outward form, does not Chriftianity 
eiiablith in the heart as a permanent principle of indifpenfable obli- 
gation? That generous love of humankind, which prompts the 
Chrittian to watch for the good of others, and embrace every oppore 
tunity of promoting, not only their welfare, but their virtue, taking 
care never to offend, and avoiding cven the appearance of evil, 
would not the man of talte acknowicdge to be the very perfeétion 
and heroifm of polite behaviour? Mut aot the aff2cting view that 
true religion exhibits, of all mankind bearing to one another the 
relation of brethren, impart keenneis and activity to thofe tender 
fympathies of our focial nature, whereof the language of good breed- 
ing is fo remarkably expreflive? Chriitianity commands, not the 
fuppreflion only, but the extinction, of every indelicate thought, 
arrogant emotion, and malevolent purpofe: —-would converf:tion 
ftand in need of any further refinement, if this law were as ponc- 
tually fulalled, as it is earneflly recommended? What is more efii- 
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cacious, than habi:ual good humour, in rendering the intercourfe of 
fociety agreeable, and in keeping at a dittance all intemperate paf- 
fion, and all harfinefs of fentiment and language ?—and of what re- 
ligion, but the Chriftian, can we fay with truth, that it fupplies, in 
every {tate of human affairs, a perpetual fource of inward confolae 
tion ? In a word, true Chriitianity, alone and at once, transforms a 
barbarian into a man; a brutal, felfifh, and melancholy favage, into 
a kind, a generous, and a chearful aflociate. 

‘ Will it be faid, that delicacy of fpeech and behaviour may be 
communicated and acquired by the means recommended in fome late 
Letrers, namely, by external applications, and by the ufe of cer- 
tain mechanical phrafes, looks, and geftures ?- As well may the 
painting of the cheeks and eye-brows be prefcribed as a preterva- 
tive from the rheumatifm, and perfumed {nuff as an antidote againft 
hunger and thirlt. He has learned little of the true intereits of hu- 
man fociety, and nothing at all of the haman mind, who does not 
know, that without fincerity there could not be either happinefs or 
comfort upon earth; that permanent propriety of conduct has its 
fource in the heart; and that, if all men believed one another to be 
knaves and hypocrites, politenefs of Janguage and attitude, inftead 
of being graceful, would appear as ridiculous, .as the chatter of a 
parrot, or the grin of a monkey. Who, that has the fpirit of a 
man, could take pleafure in profeflions of good-will, which he knew 
to be infincere ? Who, that is not con{cious of fome bafenefs in hime 
felf, could ferioufly imagine, that mankind in general might be 
rendered fufceptible of fuch pleafure? I fpeak not now of the im- 
morality of that new fyitem ; which, if I were inclined to fay of it 
what1 think, would give deeper, as well as louder, tones to my 

T language: | fpeak only of its abfurdity and folly. And abfurd, and 
*/b foolifh, in the extreme, as well as wicked, muft every fyftem be, 
that aims to disjoin delicacy from virtue, or virtue from religion. 

‘ Let us not imagine, becaufe the influence of religion is not fo 
powerful as it ought to be, that therefore it 1s not powerful at all. 
What human creatures would have. been at this day, if the light of 








the gofpel had not yet arifen upon the earth, we'cannot pofitively 
tell: but were this a proper place for explaining the ground of fuch 
' a conjecture, I think I could demoniirate the reafonablenefs of fup- 
pofing, that they muft have been, beyond all comparifon, more 
wretched than they are, Ata time, when it was debafed by the moft 
lamentable fuperflitions, religion taught courtely and fobernefs to 
the fons of chivalry: a circumflance whereof the falutary effeéts are 
full difcernible in the manners of Europe. How much greater may 
we prefume its eflicacy to be in thefe days, when it is taught in its 
purity, and may be underftcod by all!—But infidels, it may be ob- 
jected, are as eminent for polite behaviour, as believers. Granting 
this to be true, which however it is impoffible to prove, I would 
Only defire thofe, who fecond the objection, to confider, whether 
the prefent fyftem of politenefs arofe among infidels or Chriftians ; 
whether it would have arifen at all, if paganiim had continued to 
prevail ; whether feveral of its diftinguifhing charatters be not de- 
rived from the Chriflian religion ; whether the light of reafon, un- 
aided by the radiance of the gofp.l, would have ci’pelled fo foon 
thac 
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that night of intelleftual darknefs which followed the fubverfion of 
the Roman empire :—and, Jaltly, whether ic be not prudent for a 
few individuals (unbelievers being ftill, as I truit, the fmaller oum- 
ber in thefe parts of the world) to conform to the manners of the 
many, efpecially when thofe manners are univerfally felt and acknow- 
ledged to be more agreeable than any other. The influence of true 
religion, in humanizing fociety, and refining converfation, is in. 
deed very great. And if fo, I could not, confiltently with my pre- 
fent plan, overlook it. Nor is it, in my opinion, poilible for a 
philofopher, unlefs blinded by ignorance, checked by timidity, or 
led aftray by prejudice, to enter into any inquiry relating either to 
morals or to manners, without paying fome tribute of praife to that 
Divine Inftitution.’ 

The work before us concludes with remarks on the utility of 
claffical learning. —T he objections that are moft commonly made 
to the ftudy of the Greek and Latin authors, may be reduced to 
four. It is faid, firft, that this mode of education obliges the 
ftudent to employ too much time in the acquifition of words ;— 
Secondly, that when he has acquired thefe languages, he does 
not find that they repay his toil ;—Thirdly, that the ftudies of 
a grammar-fchool have a tendency to encumber the genius, and 
confequently to weaken, rather than improve, the human mind ; 
—and, laftly, that the claffic authors contain many defcriptions 
and doctrines that may ieduce the underftandiag, inflame the 
paffions, and corrupt the heart. 

Thefe objeGions Dr. Beattie confiders very particularly, and, 
in our opinion, anfwers them in a very fatisfactory manner. 





Art. V. Dr. Robertfon’s Hiffory of America, concluded. 


F TER examining the political inftitutions of the rude 
nations in America, Dr. Robertfon proceeds to conjiider 

their art of war, and their provifion for public fecurity and de- 
fence. The ftate of nature has been reprefented as a ftate of 
war, and there are indeed permanent principles of hoftility in 
fuch a ftate. Though ftrangers to the idea of feparate property 
vefted in any individual, the rudeft of the American nations are 
well acquainted with the rights of each community to its own 
domains. They guard this national property with a jealous 
attention ; but as their territories are extenfive, and the bounda- 
ries of them not exactly afcertained, innumerable fubjects of dif- 
pue arife, which feldom terminate without bloodfhed. But as 
our Author well cbferves, page 350, ‘ Intereft is neither the moft 
frequent nor the moit powerful motive of the inceflant hoftilities 
among rude nations. Thefe muft be imputed to the paffion of 
revenge, which rages with fuch violence in the breaft of favages, 
that eagernefs to gratify it may be confidered as the diftinguifh- 
ing characteriftic of men, in their uncivilized ftate.’ All favage 
and barbarous nations have been regarked for the keennefs and 
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fury with which they profecute revenge. Circumftances both 
in their domeftic and political fituation concur to heighten and 
inflame this paffion. The great principle of the favage ftate is, 
that a man is every thing tohimfelf. Before laws and government 
are inflituted, every individual is the guardian of his own rights 
and the avenger of his own injuries. He appeals to no tribunal 
but his own mind, and fubmits to no law, but the law of 
arms. Wrongs are then felt with exquifite fenfibility, and 
vengeance exercifed with unrelenting rancour; the offender 
muft expiate his offence with his b'oud, and the hand of him 
who is injured muft infli& the wound. Revenge then is to 
be confidered as the law of favage nations; and we may 
obferve that the operation of this principle continues among 
nations after they have begun to civilize. The earlieft efforts 
towards legiflation among mankind are plainly derived from 
this fpirit; the law of retaliation in particular, to be found 
in the code of all nations, is no other than a modification and 
refinement of revenge. Savage wations are animated with the 
fame {pirit in carrying on thgfr public wars, as in profeciting 
private vengeance. In fmall communities every man is touched 
with the injury or affront offered to the body of which he is 
a member, as if it were a perfonal attack upon his own honour 
or fafety. The defire of vengeance is communicated from 
breaft to breaft, and foon kindles into rage. Polifhed nations 
fight, to conquer, but favage tribes, to deftroy; the object of 
the one is victory; the object of the other is extermination, 
The defire of vengeance is the firft, and almoft the only 
principle which a favage inftills inte the minds of his children, 
This grows up with him as he advances in life, and takes 
fuch entire poffeffion of the heart as to refemble the inftinctive 
rage of a brute animal, rather than the paffion of a man. Their 
vengeance turns with undifcerning fury even again{t inanimate 
objecis. If hurt accidentally by a ftone, they feize it in a 
tranfport of anger, and endeavour to wreak their vengeance 
upon it. If ftruck with an arrow in battle, they will tear it 
from the wound, break and bite it with their teeth, and dafh 
it on the earth. With refpect to their enemies, the rage 
of vengeance knows no bounds; when under the dominion 
of this paffion, man becomes the moft cruel of all animals, 
He neither pities, nor forgives, nor fpares. 

* The force of this paflion is fo well underftood, faith Dr. Robert- 
fon, by the Americans themfelves, that they always apply to it, in 
order to excite their people to take arms. If the elders of any 
tribe attempt to rouze their youth from floth, if a chief wiles to 
allure a band of warriors to follow him in invading an enemy’s 
country, the moft perfuafive topics of theirs martial eloquence are 
drawn from revenge, ‘* Tke bones of our countrymen, fay they, 
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lie uncovered ; their bloody bed has not been waflied clean. Their 
fpirits cry againft us; they muft be appeafed. Let us go and de- 


vour the people by whom they were flain, Sit no longer inactive, 


upon your mats; lift the hatchet, confole the fpirits of the dead, 
and tell them that they fhall be avenged.” 

* Animated with fuch exhortations, the youth fnatch their arms 
in a tranfport of fury, raife the fong of war, and burn with impa- 
tience to embrue their hands in the blood of their enemies. Private 
chiefs often aflemble fma!l parties, and invade a hoilile tribe, with- 
out confulting the rulers of the community. A fingle warrior, 
prompted by caprice or revenge, will take the field alone, and march 
feveral huadred miles to furprife and cut off a ftraggling enemy. 
The exploits of a noted warrior, in fuch folitary excurfions, often 
form the chief part of the hifory of an American campaign; and 
their elders connive at fuch irregular fallies, as they tend, to cherith 
a martial fpirit, and accuftom their people to enterprife and danger, 
But when a war is national, and undertaken by public authority, 
the deliberations are formal and flow. ‘The elders affemble, they 
dcliver their opinions in folemn fpeeches, they weigh with maturity 
the nature of the enterprife, and balance its beneficial or difadvan- 
tageous confequences with no inconfiderable portion of political dif- 
cernment and fagacity. Their priefts and foothfayers are confulted, 
and fometimes they afk the advice even of their women. If the de- 
termination be for war, they prepare for it with much ceremony. A 
Jeader offers to conduct the expedition, and is accepted. But no 
man is conftrained to follow him; the refolution of the community 
to commence hoftilities impofes no obligation upon any member to 
take part in the war. Each individual is itill mafler of his own con- 
du, and his engagement in the fervice is perfeétly voluntary.’ 

It will occur to the learned reader that thefe cuftoms 
exadily refemble the cuftoms of the ancient Germans on fimilar 
occafions, as defiribed by Cefar and Tacitus: 

_ © Ineffe, faith Tacitus, De morib. Germ. cap. 8. feminis 
fanéium aliquid et providum putant; nec aut confilia earum ajper- 
nantur aut refporfa negligunt,” 

_ © Ubi quis ex princtpibus, faith Cefar, lib. 6. cap. 23. in 
concilio dixit fe ducem fore, qui fequi velint profiteantur ; confurgunt 
ii gui et caufam et hominem probant, fuumgue auxilium polli- 
centur.” 

But their mode of carrying on war is different from that of 
Other nations with which we are acquainted, 

* The maxims by which they regulate their military operations, 
thovgh extremely different from thofe which take place among more 
civilized and populous nations, are well fuited to their own politi- 
Cal ftate, and the nature of the country in which they a&t. They 
never take the field in numerous bodies, as it would require a 
greater effort of forefight and induitry, than is ufual among favages, 
to provide: for their fubfiftence, during a march of fome hundred 
miles through d:eary forelts, or during a long voyage upon their 
lakes and rivers, Their armies are not encumbered with baggage 
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‘litary ftores. Each warrior, befides his arms, carries a mat 
ot iaal bag of pounded maize, and with thefe is completely 
equipped for any fervice. While at a diftance from the enemies 
frontier, thev difperfe through the woods, and fupport themfelves 
with the game which they kill, or. the fith which they catch. As 
they approach nearer to the territories of the nation, which they in- 
tend to attack, they colle& their troops, and advance with greater 
caution. Even then they proceed wholly by ftratagem and ambufcade. 
They place not their glory in attacking their enemies with open 
force. To furprife and deftroy is the greateft merit of a commander, 
and the highett pride of his followers. War and hunting are their 
only occupations, and they conduct both with the fame fpirit and 
the fame arts. They follow the track of their enemies through the 
forefl. They endeavour to difcover their haunts, they lurk in fome 
thicket near to thefe, and with the patience of a fportfman lying in 
wait for game, will continue in their ftation day after day, until 
they cap rufh upon their prey when moft fecure, and leaft able to 
refit them. If they meet no ilraggling party of the enemy, they 
advance towards their villages, but with fuch folicitude to conceal 
their approach, that they often creep on their hands and feet 
through the woods, and paint their {kins of the fame colour with 
the withered leaves, in order to avoid detection. If fo fortunate as 
to remain unobferved, they fet on fire their huts in the dead of 
night, and maffacre the inhabitants, as they fly naked and defence- 
lefs from the flames. If they hope to effect a retreat without being 
purfued, they carry off fome prifoners, whom they referve for a 
more dreadful fate. But if, notwithftanding all their addrefs and 
precautions, they find that their motions are difcovered, that the 
enemy has taken the alarm, and is prepared to oppofe them, they 
ufualiy deem it mo prudent to retire, They regard it as extreme 
folly to meet an enemy who is on his guard, upon equal terms, or 
to give battle in'an open field. The moft diftinguifhed fuccefs is a 
difgrace to a leader, if purchafed with any confiderable lofs of his 
followers ; and they never boaft of a victory if ftained with the blood 
of their own countrymen. To fall in batile, inflead of being rec- 
koned an honourable death, is a misfortune which fubjeéts the me= 
mory of a warrior to the imputation of rafhnefs or imprudence. 

‘ This fyftem of war was vniverfal in America, and the {mall 
uncivilized tribes, difperfed through all its different regions and 
climates, difplay more craft than boldnefs in carrying on their hof- 
tilities. Struck with this conduct, fo oppofite to the ideas and max- | 
ims of Europeans, feveral authors contend that it flows from a feeble 
and dailardly {fpirit peculiar to the Americans, which is incapable 
of any generous or manly exertion. But when we refle& that many 
of thefe tribes, on occaiions which call for extraordinary efforts, not 
only. defend themfelves with obitinate refolution, but attack their 
enemies with the moft daring courage, and that they poflefs forti- 
tude of mind fuperior to the fenfe ot danger or the fear of death, we 
mutt afcribe their habitual caution to fome other caufe than confti- 
tational timidity. The number of men in each tribe is fo {mal!, the 
difficulty of rearing-new members, amidift tHe hard‘hips and dangers 
of favage life, fo great, that the life of a citizen is extremely pre- 
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cious, and the prefervation of it becomes a capital obje& in their 
policy. Had the point of honour been the fame among the feeble 
American tribes, as among the powerful nations of Europe, had 
they been taught, in contempt of danger and death, to court fame 
or viétory, they muft have been ruined by maxims, fo 1il adapted to 
their condition. But wherever their communities are more populous, 
fo that they can ad with confiderable force, and can fuftain the lofs 
of feveral of their members, without being fenfibly weakened, the 
military operations of the Americans more nearly refemble thofe of 
other nations. The Brafilians, as well as the tribes fituated upon 
the banks of the river De la Plata, often take the field in fuch nu- 
merous bodies, as deferve the name of armies. They defy their ene- 
mies to the combat, engage in regular battles, and maintain the 
confli€ with that defperate ferocity, which is natural to men, who 
have no idea of war but that of exterminating their enemies, and 
who never give or take quarter. In the powerful empires of Mexico 
and Peru, great armies were aflembled, frequent battles were fought, 
and the theory as well as practice of war were different from what 
took place in thofe petty focieties which affume the name of nations,’ 

The mode of fighting which prevails among the Americans, 
and is peculiar to them, has been often obferved, but never 
accounted for, but by Dr. Robertfon. The Authors of the 
many theories concerning the Americans, have afcribed it to 
their general want of fpirit, their cowardice, and pufillanimity ; 
or imputed it to the influence of climate, and phyfical caufes, 
In the paflage we have juft quoted our Author fufficiently 
fhews, that the art of war among the Americans arifes not 
from cowardice, for they are brave, but is the offspring of necef- 
fity, and the effe& of their fituation. This is one of many 
inftances, fome of which we have obferved, and fome we have 
been obliged to omit, in which Dr, Robertfon, by laborious 
refearch and philofophical penetration, traces uncommon ap- 
pearances in human nature to their true fource, and explains 


from moral and political caufes what other writers in the’ 


rage of fyftem, and in the loofenefs of declamation had afcribed 
to caufes merely phyfical. Such is the difference between 
the patience of inveftigation and what Dr. Johnfon very happily 
calls the * fearlefinefs of aflertion;’ and fuch the immenfe 
fuperiority of a philofopher to a mere theorift. 

The more we contemplate human affairs the more are we 
inclined to doubt concerning the influence of phyfical caufes. 
The reception of this doctrine among modern writers is owing, 
we believe, tg the prevalence of that fafhionable French 
philofophy which excludes mind from the fyftem of the 
univerfe, We acknowledge their influence upon. the vegetable 
and animal tribes; heat and cold are the great movers of the 
globe; but there is a principle in man which is independent 
of heat and cold. When properly explained, what are com- 
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thonly called phy/ical will be found to operate as moral caufes. 
This holds good, even with regard to the great phyfical caufe, 
the law of climate. * The genius of political wifdom and of 
civil arts,’ faith an eloquent advocate for phyfical caufes, * ap- 
ears to have chofen his feats in particular tra&ts of the earth, 
and to have felected his favourites in particular races of men,’ 
We acknowledge that in the temperate regions of the globe, 
man has attained the greateft perfection of which his nature 
js capable, and difplayed in this favourite fituation the utmoft 
efforts of his genius in literature, in policy, in commerce, and 
in all the arts which improve or embellifh life. The inhabi- 
tants of the frigid and torrid zone, have been the leaft im- 
proved and civilized of nations, not for the reafons com- 
monly given, but becaufe the fterility of the one and the 
luxuriant fertility of the other are equally adverfe to civiliza- 
tion. In the regions of the north, a bleak fky and a barren 
foil check the progrefs of vegetation; and render the means 
of life difficult to be procured. Hence the ftarved inhabitants 
employ their whole time and exert their whole abilities in 
fearching for fubfiftence, which unkindly nature denies. Hence 
life is employed in the cares of felf-prefervation; they never 
advance beyond the rigid dominion of neceffity, and have no 
field for improving their nature or exerting their talents, 
In the luxuriant climes of the fouth, nature minifters with 
fuch profufion to the wants of her children; and furnifhes 
the means of fubftinence in fuch abundant variety, that there 
is no occafion for that induftry which is the fource of excellence 
and the {pring of all human improvements. 

For the fame reafons men in the loweft and in the higheft 
ftations feldom arrive at the chief exce!lence of human nature; 
perfection in every art has been attained, and the palm 
borne away, by perfons in the middle ftation, the temperate 
regions, of life. 

Our Author next proceeds to give us a defcription of the 
treatment of prifoners among the Americans; which, as it is 
one of the moft remarkable facts in the hiftory of favage 
nations, and is written with great eloquence, we fhall extract for 
the fatisfaction of our Readers: 

* As foon as they approach their own frontier, fome of their 
number are difpatched to inform their countrymen with refpec to 
the fuccefs of the expedition. Then the prifoaers begin to feel the 
wretchednefs of their condition, The women of the village, to- 
gether with the youth who have not attained to the age of bearing 
arms, aflemble, and forming themfelves into two lines, through 
which the prifoners mutt pafs, beat and bruife them with fticks or 
fiones in acruel manner. After this firft gratification of their rage 
bsainik their enemies, follow lamentations for the lofs of fuch of their 
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own countrymen as have fallen in the fervice, accompanied with 
words and aétions which feem to expre{s the utmoft anguith of grief, 
But, in a moment, upon a fignal given, their tears ceafe, they pafs, 
with a fudden and unaccountable tranfition, from the depths of for. 
row to tranfports of joy, and begin to celebrate their victory with 
all the wild exultation of a barbarous triumph. ‘The fate of the 
prifoners remains fill undecided. The old men deliberate concern. 
ing it. Some are dellined to be tortured to death, in order to fas 
tiate the revenge of the conquerors; fome to replace the members 
which the community has Joit in that or former wars, They who 
are referved for this milder faze, are led to the huts of thofe whofe 
friends have been killed. The women meet them at the door, and 
if they receive them, their fufferings are at an end. They are 
adopted into the family, and, according to their phrafe, are feated 
upon the mat of the deceafed. ‘They afiume his name, they hold 
the fame rank, are treated thenceforward with all the tendernefs 
due to a father, a brother, a hufband, or a friend. But if, either 
from caprice, or an unrelenting defire of revenge, the women of any 
family refufe to accept of the prifoner who is offered to them, his 
doom is fixed. No power can then fave him from torture and 
death. 

‘ While their lot is in fufpenfe, the prifoners themfelves appear 
altogether unconcerned about what may befal them, They talk, 
they eat, they fleep, as if they were perfeétly at eafe, and no dan- 
ger impending. When the fatal fentence is intimated to them, they 
receive it with an unaltered countenance, raife their death-fong, 
and prepare to fuffer like men. Their conquerors affemble as to a 
folemn fetlival, refolved to put their courage to the utmott proof. 
A fcene enfucs, the bare defcription of which is enough to chill the 
heart with horror, wherever men have been accuftomed, by milder 
inftitutions, to refpect their {fpecies, and to melt into tendernefs at 
the fight of human fufferings. ‘The prifoners are tied naked to a 
ftake, but fo as to be at liberty to move around it. Al] who are 
prefent, men, women, and children, rufh upon them like: furies. 
Every {pecies of torture is applied that the rancour of revenge can 
invent. Some burn their limbs with red-hot irons, fome mangle 
their bodies with knives, others tear their flefh from their bones, 
pluck, out their natls by the roots, and rend and twit their finews. 
They vie with one another in refinements of torture. Nothing fets 
bounds to their rage, but the dread of abridging the duration of their 
vengeance by haftening the death of the fufferers ; and fuch is their 
cruel ingenuity in tormenting, that by avoiding induflrioufly to hurt 
any vital part, they often prolong this fcene of anguith for feveral 
days. In fpite of all that they faffer, the victims continue to chant 
their death-fong with a firm voice, they boaft of their own exploits, 
they infult their tormentors for their want of {kill in avenging their 
friends and relations, they warn them of the vengeance which awaits 
them, on account of their death, and excite their ferocity by the 
mott provoking reproaches and threats. To difplay undaunted for- 
titude in fuch dreadful fituations is the nobleft triumph of a warrior. 
To avoid the trial by a volumiary death, or to fhrink under it, is 
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deemed infamous and cowardly. if any one betray fymptoms of ti- 
midity, they often difpatch him at once with contempt, as unworthy 
of being treated like a man, Animated with thefe ideas, they en- 
dure, without 2 groan, what it feems almoft impoffible that human 
nature fhould {ulain. They appear to be not only infenfidle of pain, 
but to court it. ‘* Forbear, faid an aged chief of the Iroquois, 
when his infults had provoked one of his tormentors to wound him 
with a kuile, forbear thefe fabs of your knife, and rather let me 
die by fire, that thofe dogs, your allies, from beyond the fea, may 
learo by my example to fuffer like men.” This magnanimity, of 
which there are frequent inftances among the American warriors, 
inflead of exciting admiration, or calling forth fympathy, exafperates 
the fierce fpirits of their torturers to frefh atts of cruelty. Weary 
at length of contending with men, whofe conftancy of mind they 


cannot vanquith, fome chief in a rage puts a period to their fuffer- 


ings, by difpatching them with his dagger or club, 

‘ This barbarous fcene is ofien fucceeded by one no lefs fhocking. 
As it is impofiible to appeafe the fell fpirit of revenge which rages 
in the heart of a favage, this frequently prompts the Americans to 
devour thofe unhappy perfons, who have been the vidlims of their 
cruelty. In the ancient world, tradition has preferved the memory 
of barbarous nations of cannibals, who fed on human flefh. But in 
every part of the New World, there were people to whom this cuf- 
tom was familiar. It prevailed in the fouthern continent, in feveral 
of the iflands, and in various diftriéts of North America. Even in 
thofe parts, where circumftances, with which we are unacquainted, 
had in a great meafure abolifhed this practice, it feems to have 
been fo well known, that it is incorporated into the idiom of their 
language. Among the Iroquois, the phrafe by which they exprefs 
their refolution of making war againft an enemy is, ** Let us go 
and eat that nation.” If they folicit the aid of a neighbouring 
tribe, they invite it to ** eat broth made of the flefh of their ene- 
mies.” Nor was the praétice peculiar to rude unpolifhed tribes, 
the principle from which it took rife, is fo deeply rooted in the 
minds of the Americans, that it fubfifted in Mexico, one of the ci- 
vilized empires in the New World, and relics of it may be difco- 
vered among the more mild inhabitants of Peru. It was not fcar- 
city of food, as fome authors imagine, and the importunate cravings 
of hunger, that forced the Americans to thofe horrid repafts on 
their fellow-creatures. Human flefli was never ufed as common food 
in any country, and the various relations concerning people, who 
reckoned it among the flated means of fubfiftence, flow from the 
credulity and miitakes of travellers. The rancour of revenge firtt 
prompted men to this barbarous action, The fiercelt tribes de- 
voured none but prifoners taken in war, or fuch as they regarded as 
enemies, Women and children who were not the objects of enmity, 
if not cut off in the fury of their firft inroad into an hollile country, 
feldom fuffered by the deliberate effects of their revenge.’ 

' The fixth article of the enquiry, as to the ftate of the 
Americans, gives. an account of their arts. ‘The feventh, of 
their religion, and the eighth, of their various cuftoms; after 
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which, Dr. Robertfon balances their virtues and their vices, 
their excellencies and defects; and forms a general eftimate of 
their character. 

One omiffion in this enquiry into the ftate of the Americans 
we cannot help taking notice of, and that is, a total filence 
concerning their eloquence and their foogs, which forms fuch 
an jmportant article in the hiftory of favage nations. We 
are of opinion alfo that, upon the whole, he under-rates the 
favage character. 

With thefe exceptions, we look upon this enquiry as one 
of the firft philofophical productions. It not only illuftrares, 
but exhaufts the fubject; and will ever be regarded as a treafury 
of ulcful knowlede, and a code of found philofophy concern- 
ing the rude fate of nations. 

in the beginning of his fecond volume, Dr. Robert‘on pro- 
ceeds to relate the conqueft of Mexico, by Fernando Cortes, 
in tracing the progrefs of difcovery in America, and relating 
the actions of the adventurers in the new world, a modern 
hifortan labours under inany ifadvantages. The fubject has 
Jong been a eeneral topic of literature. The ftory is well 
known, and to be found in many books: parts of it have 
been adorned with all the fplendour of poetic detziiption; and 
the adventures of the /uropeans in that new continent have 
been fuppofed to be of fuch a nature as to fhock the feelings 
of all good men. Notwithftanding thefe difadvantages, our 
Author has had the felicity and the are to intereft us afrefh 
in his marration, and by a more profound invettigation and 
better arrangement, to adorn the American hiftory with the 
charms of novelty. 

The conqueft of Mexico, in particular, by Cortes, is a mot 
intercfting and elegant narration. An handful of adventurers 
arm to attack a nation occupying te:rito;ies more extenfive 
than the kingdom from which they came; wifdom, valour, 
and great abilities are difplayed on both fides; the gemius 
of the old world is oppofed to the genius of the new; Cortes 
and Guatimozin are contrafted and brought into adtion; the 
former one of the chief chareciers of the age in which he 
lived; the latter the greate!i name in the new continent :— 
all thefe unite to throw a fplendour on this part of the hiftory, 
which is not often to be found in the annals of any country. 

Before we contemplate the progrefs of Cortes and his army, 
in fubduing the kingdom of Mexico, it may be proper to look 
back upon fome circumftances which illluftrate the flate and 
character of Europe before that period. 

The European nations had long been diftinguifhed by a 
fpicit of adventure and a zeal for religions ‘Thefe were intro- 
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duced by the famous Croifades. Thofe romantic expeditions 
rank among the extraordinary events in hiftory. Nothing 
was ever more general than the alarm, more rapid than the 
progrefs, and more permancnt than the effects of that impulfe 
which led the nations to the holy war. The voice of Peter 
the Hermit at once pervaded and alarmed all Europe. Councils 
with one accord cried out, * it is the will of heaven ;’ kings 
laid afide the {cepter to put on the fword, the nobles forfook 
their paternal eftates, the nations rofe in arms, and fix mil- 
lions of perfons aflumed the crofs. 

The celebrated adventures of the Croifaders gave an impulfe 
to the human mind which was long felt, and a direction to 
human purfuits which continued after the caufe ceafed to 
operate. By thefe, the European nations became acquainted 
with remote regions; a communication was opened between 
Europe and the weftern provinces of Afia; the fpirit of curiofity 
and difcovery extended itfelf, and men began to penetrate 
into the more remote and opulent regions of the Eaft. The 
Portuguefe, at that time the firit nation of Europe, took the 
lead in thefe difcoveries; and John the firft, furnamed the 
Baftard, fitting out a few veffels to fail along the weftern 
fhore of Africa, difcovered unknown countries fituated there, 
and opened the barriers that had long fhut out mankind from 
the knowledge of one half of the terreftrial! globe. At the 
time when Columbus appeared, the f{pirit of difcovery was in 
its vigour, and the great itudy uf men was to find out a paflage 
by iea, to the Eat indies. As the enthufiafm of genius was 
his ruling principle, he naturally felt in all its force the paflion 
of the times, and applied with ardour to the purfuit of what 
was the great object of the age. Phitofophy had inftru&ted 
him in the true figure of the earth; recent difcoveries had 
confirmed the conclufions of philofophy ; and the force of this 
united evidence arifing from theoretical principles and practical 
obfervations, led him to expect the difcovery of new countries 
in the weltern ocean. 

The fucceeding commanders who followed the route of 
Columbus, and the armies which accompanied them, were 
actuated by the fame love of adventure. Almoft every thing 
in America was undertaken at the expence of individuals. If 
they were defeated, they ruined themfelves alone; if they con- 
quered, they extended tue boundaries of the Spanifh dominions. 
In the firft expeditions to the new world the ftate concerted 
no meafures, expended no treafure, levied no troops. The 
{pirit of the Croifades, the defire of roving, and the love of 
plunder ftill continued to operate, and excited the induftry 
gad activity of men. Thefe principles of action were fo ftrong, 
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that not only the people, but many perfons of high rank 
became candidates for diftinétion and wealth among the bar- 
barians of an unknown country, and amid the dangers of the 
torrid zone. Even among the army of Pizarro, the loweft ban- 
ditti that ravaged America, not one man acted as an hired foldier 
that followed his ftandard for pay. Every adventurer in Peru 
confidered himfelf as a conqueror, entitled by his fervices to 
dn eftablifhment in that country which had been acquired 
by his valour. In the contefts between the rival chiefs, each 
chofe his fide as he was direéted by his own judgment and 
affections. He joined his commander as a companion of his 
fortune, and difdained to degrade himfelf by receiving the wages 
of a mercenary. 

Zeal for religion tin€tured the character of the American 
adventurers as ftrongly as the love of enterprife. This too 
flowed from the Croifades. The military and religious {pirit 
were then united, every man became the champion of the 
crofs; it became the fafhion to follow the ftandard of fome 
Jeader to the holy land, and religion blended itfelf with all 
human affairs. It was zeal to propagate the catholic religion, 
more than ambition to extend the Spanifh dominions, that 
prompted Ifabella to make the generous offer of pledging her 
jewels, to forward the voyage of Columbus, and determined 
her to defray the expences of the expedition with the treafures 
of her own kingdom of Caftile. When every man was in readi- 
nefs for the voyage, Columbus as deeply impreffed with the 
fentiments of religion as his cotemporarics, would not fet out 
upon the expedition without imploring publicly the guidance 
and protection of Heaven. With this view, he, together with 
all the perfons under his command, marched in folemn pro- 
ceffion to the monaftery of Rabida, where, after confeffing 
their fins, and obtaining abfolution, they received the holy 
facrament. When Cortes with his attendants marched to 
the conqueft of Mexico, a large crofs was difplayed in their 
flandards, with this infcription, * Let us follow the crefs, for 
under this fign we fhail conguer,’ 

The conquerors of America gave fome very ftrange indi- 
cations of their zeal for religion; even Cortes, notwithitanding 
his good fenfe and prudence, was betrayed by his fanaticifm 
into fteps that might have been fatal to his defigns, When 
he was at Zempoalia he commanded his foldiers to overturn 
the altars, and to dcftroy the idols in the chief temple,. and 
in their place to erect a crucifix and an image of the Virgin 
Mary. ‘he people beheld this with aftonifhment; the priefts 
excited them to erms, and it wes with difficulty that the 
commotion was appeafed without bloocfhed. He was on the 
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point of Icfieg his influence with the Tlafcalans by the fame 
intemperate zeal; he infilted that they fhould embrace his 
religion, and utged his demand in a tone of authority, mingling 
threats with his arguments, until the ‘I lafcalans could bear it 
rio longer, and conjured him never to mention it again, lett 
the gods fhould avenge on their heads the guilt of having 
Jiftened to fueh a propofition. Cortes, aftonifhed and enraged 
at their obftinacy, prepared to execute by force what.he could. 
not accomplifh by perfuafion, and was going to overturn 
their altars and caft down their idols with the fame violent 
hand as at Zempoalla, if father Bartholomew de Olmedo, 
chaplain to the expedition, had not checked his inconfiderate 
impetuofity. Human nature is fo changed within thefe two 
hundred years that fuch accounts appear more like the fictions 
of romance, than the reprefentations of hiftory. Some effufions 
of this fpirit excite our horror more than furprife. When 
Pizarro Almagro and Hernando Lucque entered into an afio- 
ciation to overturn the empire of Peru, the confederacy formed 
by ambition and avarice was confirmed by the moft folemn 
act of religion. Lucque celebrated mafs, divided a confecrated 
hoft into three, and referving one part to himfelf gave the 
other two to his aflociates; thus in the name of the prince 
of peace they ratified a contraét, of which plunder and blood- 
fhed were the objects; and Jifted up at the altar thofe hands 
that were armed for the extermination of the Americans. 

The amount of the forces which Cortes led to overturn 
a great empire will furprife a modern reader. ; 

* Every thing was now ready for their departure: but though this 
expedition was the united effort of the Spanifh power in Cuba; 
though every fettlement had contributed its quota of men and provi- 
fions; theuvgh the governor had laid out confiderable fums, and each 
adventurer had exhaufted his ftock, or ftrained his credit, the po- 
verty of the preparations was fuch as muft aftonifh the prefent age, 
and bore, indeed, no refemblance to an armament deftined for the 
conqueft of a great empire, The fleet confifted of eleven veffels ; 
the largeft of a hundred tons, which was dignified with the name of 
Admiral ; three of feventy or eighty tons, and the reft fmall open 
barks. On board of thefe were fix hundred and feventeen men; of 
which five hundred and eight belonged to the land fervice, and a 
hundred and nine were feamen or artificers. ‘The foldiers were di- 
vided into eleven companies, according to the number of the thips ; 
to each of which Cortes appointed a captain, and committed to him 
the command of the veffel while at fea, and of the men when on 
fore. As the ufe of fire arms among the nations of Europe was’ 
hitherto confined to a few battalions of regularly difciplined infantry, 
only thirteen foldiers were armed with mufkets, thirty-two were 
crofs-bowmen, and the reft had {words and fpears, Initead of the 
niual defenfive armour, which muft have been cumberfome in a hor: 
climate, 
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elimate, they wore jackets, quilted with cotton, which experiencé 
bad taught the Spaniards to be a fufficient protection againft the 
weapons of the Americans. ‘They haa only fixteen horfes, ten {mall 
field piece, and four falconets. 

‘ With this flender and ill-provided train did Cortes fet fail, to 
make war upon a monarch whofe dominions were more extenfive 
than all the kingdoms fubje& to the Spanifh crown.’ 

The ftate of the Mexican empire was at this time very 
refpectable. It had arrived at a pitch of grandeur which no 
fociery ever attained in fo fhort a period. Though it had 
fubfitted on!y an hundred and thirty years, its dominion extended 
from the north to the fouth fea, over territories ftretching 
above four hundred leagues from eaft to weft, and more than 
two hundred from north to fouth. ‘The people were warlike 
and enterprizing. ‘The authority of the monarch unbounded, 
and his revenues confiderable. The brave and enterprifing 
fpirit of the Mexicans appears in every page of their hiftory. 
The ardour which they difcovered, when Montezuma, by the 
perfuafion of Cortes, addrefied the m in a formal harangue, 
and advifed them to ceafe from hottilities and live the fubjects 
of Spain, is a proof that they had the feelings of men and of 
citizens in no common degree. Though accuftomed to honour 
their monarch, and almoft revere him as a god, when he 
proftitu: ed majefty in a manner fo degrading to himfelf and fo 
ignominious to them, a fullen murmur ran “through the croud ; 
reproacnes and threats fucceeded ; in a moment their fury rofe 
above every reftraint ; two arrows pierced the unhappy monarch, 
and the blow of a ftone on his temple ftruck him to the 
ground. 

The efforts of two Mexican nobles to rid their country of 
its oppreflor ame among thofe actions that adorn hiftory. 

‘Two young Mexicans of high rank, obferviug Cortes as he ani- 
msied his foldiers by his voice and example, refolved to facrifice 
their own lives in order to cut off the author of all the calamities 
which cefolated their countrys. They approached him ina fuppli- 
Cant poilure, as if they had intended to lay down their arms, and 
feizing him in a moment, hurried him towards the battlements, 
over which they threw themfelves headlong, in hopes of dragging 


- him along to be dafhed in pieces by the fame fall. But Cortes, by 


his flrength and agility, broke loofe from their grafp, and the gal- 
Jant youths perifhed in this generous, though uniucce(fsful, attempt 
to fave thei country.’ 

Nothing in the hiflory of the ancient republics is more glo- 
rious than the unfuccet-ful ‘attempt of thefe two heroes and 
patriots, Actions of this kind redeem the character of America, 
raife our ideas of human nature, and teach us to pay due 
reverence to virtue. ‘“[his too is a proof that, although Mon- 
tezuma was a tyrant, there had been no fmall portion of 
liberty 
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liberty in the original conftitution of Mexico. For abfolut® 
government never infpired the virtue of Greece and Rome; 
never infufed the fpiric that leads men to devote themfclves 
for their fellow-citizens, and even to die for their country. 

The charaéter of Guatimozin ts feldom to be paralleled in 
hiftory. His fchemes to defeat the defigns and fubdue the 
army of Cortes are worthy of a modern ftatefman; his cele- 
brated faying when on the torture, to his fellow-fufferer who 
complained of his fituation and afked his permiffion to reveal 
the place where his treafures were buried, ¢ Am I upon a 
bed of rofes?’ would have adorned the pages of Plutarch, 
and ranks him with the heroes of the ancient world, 

To produce fuch characters is the proof of a great people; 
for wifdom and virtue are not the attributes of individuals ; they 
{pecify a nation or an age, 

Mexico, however, foon fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Dr. Robertfon affigns the caufe of this remarkable event. 

‘ If, with the forces which might have been fuddenly affembled 
in fuch an empire, Montezuma had fallen upon the Spaniards while 
encamped on a barren unhealthy coaft, unfupported by any ally, 
without a place of retreat, and deftitute of provifions, it is impof- 
fible, even with all the advantages of their fuperior difcipline and 
arms, that they could have ftood the fhock, and they muft either 
have perifhed in fuch an unequal conteft, or have abandoned the 
enterprife. 


‘ As the power of Montezuma enabled him to take this fpirited 


part, his own difpofitions feemed naturally to prompt him to it. OF 
all the princes who had {wayed the Mexican fceptre, he was the moit 
haughty, the moft viclent, and the moft impatient of controul. His 
fubje&ts looked up to him with awe, and his enemies with terror. 
The former he governed with unexampled rigour, but they were 
imprefied with fuch an opinion of his capacity, as commanded their 


refpect; and by many victories over the latter, he had fpread far’ 


the dread of his arms, and had added {feveral confiderable provinces 
to his dominions. But though his talents might be fuited to the 
tranfactions of a ftate fo imperfectly polifhed as the Mexican empire, 
and fufficient to conduct them while in their accuftomed courfe, they 
were altogether inadequate to a conjuncture fo extraordinary, and 
did not qualify him either to judge with the difcernment, or to act 
with the decifion, requifite in fuch a trying emergence, 

‘ From the moment that the Spaniards appeared on his coaft, he 
difcovered fymptoms of timidity and embarraffment. Inftead of 
taking fuch refolutions a: the confcioufnefs of his own power, or the 
memory of his former exploits, might have infpired, he deliberated 
with an anxiety and hefitation which did not efcape the notice of 
his meaneft courtiers, The perplexity and difcompofure of Monte- 
zuma’s mind upon this occafion, as well as the general difmay of his 
fubjeéts, was not owing wholly to the impreflion which the Spa- 
niards had made by the novelty of their appearance and the terror 
of their arms, Its origin may be traced up to a more remote fource, 
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There was an opinion, if we may believe the earlieft and mofl aus 
thentic Spanith hiftorians, almoit univerfal emong the Americans, 
that fome dreadful calamity was t:spending over their heads, from a 
race of formidable invaders who fhould come from regions towards 
the rifing fun, to overrun and defolate their country. Whether this 
difquieting apprehenfion flowed from the memory of fome natural 
calamity which had afflicted that part of the globe, and impreffed 
the minds of the inhabirants with fuperititious fears and forebodings, 
or whether it was an imagination accidentally fuggefted by the atto- 
nifhment which the firft fight of a new race of men occafioned, it is 
impoflible to determine. But as the Mexicans were more prone to 
firperitition, than any people in the New World, they were more 
deeply affected with the appearance of the Spaniards, whom their 
credulity inftantly reprefented as the inftruments deftined to bring 
about that fatal revolution which they dreaded. Under thele cir 
cumilances, it ceafes to be incredible that a handful of adventurers 
fhould alarm the monarch of a great empire and all his fubjects,’ 

Other caufes contributed to this event. “The want of union 
among the American powers facilitated the progrefs of Cortes 
in fubduing the kingdom of Mexico. Upon his firft appear- 
ance the Caziques of Zempoalla and Quiabeflan made him 
an offer of their friendfhip and affiftance ; their example was 
foon followed by the Totonaques; the Tlafcalans, tke cele- 
brated republic of America, from being his enemies became 
his friends; all the other ftaces at war with Montezuma joined 
the enemies of Mexico. 

The fame want of national confederacy among the neigh- 
bouring powers forwarded the progrefs of the Romans, and 
paved their way to the empire of the world. ‘The true idea 
of a balance of power feems to have been only thrice conceived 
and adopted in the hiftory of mankind; by the ftates of ancient 
Greece, by the nations of modern Europe, and by the favages 
of North America. 

The want of difcipline among the American armies gave 
an infinite fuperiority to the Europeans. Without difcipline 
an army is but a mob; and the Americans though warlike, 
were deficient in military order. ‘Phe annals of ancient and 
modern India; the hiftory of al! nations, fufficiently prove that a 
multitude foon files before an hoft, and that the conteft is 
unequal when there are numbers on one fide, and difcipline 
on the other. Another circumftance concurred with this to 
weaken the ejforts of the Americans, a conttant folicitude to carry 
off the dead and wounded. ‘This point of honour, fomething 
fimilar to which we find among the Greeks in the time of 
the Trojan war, was univerfal among the people of New 
Spain. If we confider the pra€tice of the Americans to eat 
their enemies, we fhall be at no lofs to affign the caufé. Atten- 
tion ta this office occupicd them during the heat of combat, 
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roke their union, and diminifhed the force of the imprefiioa 
which they might have made by a joint effort. | 

Their want of armour, owing to their ignorance of metals, 
was as ruinous to the Americans as their want of difcipline. 
The impreffion of their military weapons rendered their valour 
in a great meafure inoffenfive. After three battles and man 
{kirmifhes not one Spaniard was killed in the field. Arrows 
and fpears, headed with flint or the hones of fifhes, ftakes 
hardened in the fire, and wooden fwords, though deftructive 
weapons among the naked Indians, were eafily turned afide by 
the Spanifh bucklers, and could hardly penetrate the quilted 
jackets worn by the foldiers. 

Add to thefe, the impreffion the Americans received of the 
Spaniards as a fuperior order of beings, which Cortes was 
{tudious to infpire, and continue: 

‘ During this interview, fome painters, in the train of the Mexican 
chiefs, had been diligently employed in delineating upon white cot- 
ton cloths, figures of the fhips, the horfes, the artillery, the fol- 
diers, and whatever elfe attra¢ted their eyes, as fingular, When 
Cortes obferved this, and was informed that thefe pictures were to 
be fent to Montezuma, in order to convey to him a more lively idea 
of the ftrange and wonderful objets now prefented to their view, 
than any words could communicate, he refolved to render the repre- 
fentation {till more animated and interefling, by exhibiting fuch a 
fpectacle as might give both them and their monarch an awful im- 
preffion of the extraordinary prowefs of his followers, and the irre- 
fitible force of their arms. The trumpets, by his order, founded 
an alarm; the troops, in a moment, formed in order of battle, the 
infantry performed fuch martial exercifes as were beit fuited to. dif- 
play the effect of their different weapons ; the horfe, in various evo- 
lutions, gave a fpecimen of their agility and ftrength ; the artillery 
pointed towards the thick woods which furrounded the camp, made 
dreadful havoc among the trees. The Mexicans looked on with that 
filent amazement, which is natural when the mind is ftruck with 
objets, which are both awful and above its comprehenfion. Bur, 
at the explofion of the cannon, many of them fled, fome fell to the 
ground, and all were fo much confounded at the fight of men whofe 
power {fo nearly refembled that of the Gods, that Cortes found it 
dificult to compofe and re-afflure them. The painters had now 
many new fubjects on which to exercife their art, and they put their 
fancy on the itretch in order to invent figures and charatters to re- 
prefent the extraordinary things which they had feen.’ 

An army of fuperior beings flying on the clouds, dire&ing 
the ‘courfe of the tempeft, and difcharging the thunder of 
Heaven, would not be more aftonifhing and tremendous to 
Eurgpcans, than the movements of a Spanith hoft, and the ex- 
plofion of their artillery, were to the ignorant Americans. With 
all thefe difadvantages on the fide of the latter, it will not be 
reckoned extraordinary if fuch a general as Cortes, with fix 
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hundred and feventeen brave adventurers, fhould fubdue 4 
numerous, but ill-armed, undifciplined, and diforderly people, 

The character of Cortes is well marked and ftrongly painted 
by our Author, in the courfe of the hiftory. If, we make 
allowance tor his fanaticifm, which was the fpirit of the times, 
and for that cruelty, which always ftains the character of Eu- 
repeans in the other quarters of the globe, his whole con- 
duct was that of a brave warrior and an able politician. His 
perfuading his aflociates to burn their fleet and fhut themfelves 
up in an hoftile country, where they muft conquer or die; 
his feizing the perfon of Montezuma and governing Mexico 
under the fhadow of his authority and the fanétion of his 
name; his recovering the battle of Otumba by making one 
daring effort to Jay hold on the great ftandard of the Empire, 
on whofe fall, as the Mexicans believed, the event of the 
battle depended, are among the bold, original, and mafterly 
{trokes that indicate a great man, and rank Cortes with the few 
illuftrious commanders that figure in hiftory. 

In the fixth book our Author gives an account of the con- 

ueft of Peru, by Pizarro. 

« At the time when the Spaniards invaded Peru, the dominions 
of its fovereigns extended in length, from north to fouth, above ‘fif- 
teen hundred miles along the Pacific Ocean. Its breadth, from eat 
to welt, ‘was much lefs confiderable; being uniformly bounded by 
the valt ridge of the Andes, ftretching from its one extremity to the 
other, Peru, like the reft of the New World, was originally pof- 
feficd by fmall independent tribes, differing from each other in man- 
ners, and in their forms of rude policy. All, however, were fo little 
civilized, that, if the traditions concerning their mode of life, pre- 
ferved among their defcendants, deferve credit, they muft be clafied 
among the molt unimproved favages of America. Strangers to every 
fpecies of cultivation or regular induftry, without any fixed refidence, 
and unacquainted with thofe fentiments and obligations which form 
the firft bonds of focial union, they are faid to have roamed about 
naked in the foretls, with which the country was then covered, more 
like wild beaits than like men. After they had itruggled for feveral 
ages with the hardfhips and calamities which are inevitable in this 
barbarous itate, and when no circumitance feemed to indicate the 
approach of any uncommon effort towards improvement, we are told 
thai there appeared on the banks of the lake Titiaca, a man and 
woman of majeitic form, and clothed in decent garments. They 
declared themfelves to be the children of the Sun, fent by their be- 
neficent parent, who beheld with pity the miferies of the human 
race, to inilruct and toreclaim them. At their perfuafion, enforced 
by reverence for the divinity in whofe name they were fuppofed to 
ipeak, feveral of the difperfed favages united together, and receiv- 
ing their commands as heavenly injunctions, followed them to 
Cuzco, where they fettled, and begaa to lay the foundations of a 
city. 

‘ Manco 
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€ Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo, for fuch were the names of 
thofe extraordinary perfonages, having thus collected { in: 
ing tribes, formed that focial union, which. by multiplying the.ce- 
fires, and uniting the efforts of the human fpecies, excres tncuilry, 
and ieads to improvement. Manco Cepac initructed the men in 
agriculture, and other ufeful arts. Mama O-ollo taught the women 
to fpin and to weave. By the labour of the ove fex, fudittence be- 
came lefs precarious; by that of the other, life was rendered more 
comfortable. After fecuring the objects of frit necefiity in an ins 
fant ftate, by providing food, raiment, and habitations for the rude 
people of whom he took charge, Manco Capac turned his actention 
towards introducing fach laws and policy as wight perpetuate their 
happinefs. By his inftitutions, which ihall be more particularly 
explained hereafter, the various relations .n private life were elta- 
blifhed, and the duties refulcing from them preicribed with fuch pro- 
priety, as gradually formed a barbarou’s people to decency of man- 
ners. In public adminiftration, the functions of perfons in authoe 
rity were {fo precifely defined, and the fubordination of thofe under 
their jurifdiction maintained with fuch a fleady hand, that the fo- 
ciety in which he preided, foon aflumed the afpect of a regular and 
well-governed ilare. 

‘ Yhus, according to the Indian tradition, was founded the em- 
pire of the /acas or Lords of Peru. At firft, its extent was fmall. 
The territory of Manco Capac did not reach above eight leagues’ 
from Cuzco, But within its narrow precinéts, he exercifed abiolute 
and uncontrolled authority. His fucceffors, as their dominions ex- 
panded, arrogated a fimilar jurifdiction over their fubjeéts: the 
defpotifm of Alia was not more complete. ‘'TheIncas were not only 
obeyed as monarchs, but revered as divinities. Their blood was 
held to be facred, and, by prohibiting intermarriages with the 
people, was never contaminated by mixing with that of any other 
race. The fam:ly, thus feparated from the reft of the nation, was 
diftinguithed by peculiarities in drefs and ornaments, which it was 
unlawful for others to aflume. The monarch himfzlf appeared 
with enfigns of royalty referved for him alone’ and received from 
his fubjects, marks of obfequious homage and refpect, which ap- 
proached almoft to adoration. : 

‘ But, among the Peruvians, this unbounded power of their mo- 
narchs js faid to have been uniformly accompanied with attention to 
the good of their fubjects. It was. not the rage of conqueit, if we 
may believe the accounts of their countrymen, that prompted the 
Incas to extend their dominions, but the defire of diffuling the 
bleflings of civilization, and the knowledge of the arts which they 
poffefled, among the barbarous people whom they reduced. Doring 
a fucceflion of twelve monarchs, it is {aid that not one deviated tro: 
this beneficent charaéter.’ 

As Pizarro with. his affociates adopted the plan, and fol- 
lowed the footfteps of Cortes, to whom they were very much 
inferior, we fhall not detain the reader with many extracts 
from this book. 
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One ation of Pizarro is fo extraordinary, and gives fuch 


a true pidlure of the times, that we fhall prefent it to the ; 
Public: | 
‘ As the Inca drew near the Spanifh quarters, Father Vincent 
Valverde, chaplain to the expedition, advanced with a crucifix in 
one hand, and a breviary in the other, and in a long difcourfe ex- 
plained to him the doctrine of the creation, the fall of Adam, the 
incarnation, the fufferings ard refurrection of Jefus Chrilt, the ap- 
ointment of St. Peter as Ged’s vicegerent on earth, the tranfmiflion 
of his apoflolic power by fucceflion to the popes, the donation made 
to the king of Cailile by pope Alexander of all the regions in the 
New World. In confequence of all this, he required Atahualpa to 
enbrace the Chriftian faith, to acknowledge the fupreme jurifdic- 
tion of the pope, and to fubmit to the king of Catftile as his lawful 
fovereion, promiling, if he complied inftantly with this requifition, 
that the Caflilian monarch would proteét his dominions, and permit 
him to continue in the exercife of his royal authority; but if he 
fhould impioufly refufe to obey this fummons, he denounced war 
againft him in his matter’s name, and threatened him with the moft 
dreadful efie&ts of his vengeance. 
* ‘Lhis range harangue, unfolding deep myfteries, and alluding 
to unknown facts, of which no power of eloquence could have con- 
veyed at once a ditinct idea to an American, was fo lamely tranf- 
lated by an onfkilful interpreter, little acquainted with the idiom 
of the Spanith tongue, and incapable of exprefling himfelf with pro- 
saan bq the language of the Inca, that its general tenor was al- v 
together incomprehenfible to Atahualpa. Some parts in it, of more 
obvious meaning, filled him with aftonifhment and indignation, His 
reply, however, was temperate. He began with obferving, that he 
was lord of the dominions over which he reigned by hereditary fuc- 
ceffion; and added, that he could not conceive how a foreign prielt 
fhould pretend to diipofe of territories which did not belong to him ; 
that if fuch a prepollerous grant had been made, he, who was the 
rightful pofleffor, refufed to confirm it; that he had no inclination to 
renounce the religious inflitutions eflablifhed by his anceltors ; nor F 
would he forfake the fervice of the Sun, the immortal divinity whom 
he and his people revered, in order to worfhip the God of the Spa- 
niards, who was fubje& to death ; that with refpeét to other maiters 
contained in his difcourfe, as he had never heard of them before, 
and did not now underitand their meaning, he defired to know 
where he had learned things fo extraordinary. ‘* In this book,” | 
anfwered Valverde, reaching out to him his breviary. The Inca 
opened it eagerly, and turning over the leaves, lifted it to his ear: 
** This,” fays he, ‘* is filent; it tells me nothing;’ and threw it 
with difdain to the ground. The enraged monk, ronning toward his > 
countrymen, cricd out, ** To arms, Chriflians, to arms; the word 
of God is inful'ed; avenge this profanation on thofe impious dogs.” 
* Pizarro, who, during this long conference, had with difticulty 
refrained his foldiers, eager to feize the rich fporls of which they 
had now fo near a view, immediately gave the fignal of affault. At 
once the martial mufic truck up, the cannon and mufkets began to 
fires 
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fre, the horfe fallied out fiercely to the charge, the infantry rathed 
on {word in hand. The Peruvians, altonithed at the fuddennefs of 
an attack which they did not expect, and difmayed with the de- 
tive effects of the firearms, and the irrefittible impredion of the 
cavalry, fled with univerfal conitcrnation oe every fide, without ate 
tempiing either to annoy the enemy, Or to defend themfelves. me 

Extravagant and ridiculous as this harangue of Valverdci’s 
was, it is founded upon the Pope’s bul] that bequeathed America 
to Ferdinand and Ifabel!a, and is no more than a paraphrafe 
of that form, concerted by a junto of Spanifh divines and 
lawyers, for explaining the right of their kings to the fove- 
reignty of the new world, which the reader will find in the 
twenty-third note of Dr. Robertfon’s firit volume. 

There are fome very ftrange faéts in the American ftory, 
which though, perhaps, beneath the dignity of the hiftoric 
mufe to record, may very well find a place here, as they 
jlluftrate human nature and paint manners. All the Spaniards 
agree that in the wars with the Indians they did not receive 
fo much benefit from their artillery which they could not 
tranfport through woods and over marfhes, nor from their 
cavalry who were often difmounted, as from their dogs who 
harafled the Indians day and night and flew them in great 
numbers. Thofe who accompanied Vafco Nunnez worried 
two thoufand Americans. In the battle of Caxamalca, the 
firft line in the army of Pizarro was compofed entirely of dogs, 
who began the attack upon the Peruvians with fuch impetuolity 
and valour that the court of Spain, charmed by their exploits, 
determined to give them regular pay like other troops*, We 
find in ancient records that a buli-dog, by name Berectl/o, was 
much diftinguifhed among his contemporaries, and has been 
fince celebrated by the Spanifh hiftorians. 

Thefe dogs pofleffed, in fome degree, the gallantry of their 
mafters, and feem to have underftood the fpirit of chivalry, 
for though they devoured men they would not touch a womzn. 
Oviedo aflures us that the moft furious maftiff in the pay of 
his Catholic majefty having been ordered to attack an American 
woman, would not fo much as fhew his teeth, although he 
had devoured tWENTY + Warriors that morning ! 

After the battle of Caxamalca, the three hundred wives of 
the Inca Atahualpa prefented themielves to the plea‘ure of 
the conqueror upon the field of battle. On the following day 
upwards of five thoufand American women came in a body, 
to make an offer of themfelves to the Spanifh camp, Americus 


<_——e. 


* Recherch, ERY Americ. p. 73. 


t Either this dog had a paunch much greater than that of an 
elephant, or the warriors he devoured inuit have been no bigger 


than {guirrels, 
L2 Velpucius 
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Vefpucius relates that he was a witnefs to the ungovernable 
pafion of the Indian women for the Europeans; a paffion 
which made them tranfgrefs the bounds of decency and of 
nature, and walk over the bodics of their hufbands and their 
children to rufh into the arms of thefe alluring ftrangers, 
Among the caufes which contributed to the conqueft of the 
New world, the fury of the American women for the Europeans 
was nonc of the leaft confiderable. 

It was an American woman that procured food for Columbus 
and his allocates, when they firft landed at the Antilles. The 
famous Marina who was the miltrefs and interpreter of Fer. 
nando Cortes was an American; and fhe was no incontiderable 
inftrument towards the deftruction of Mexico. We always 
find the women attached to the intereft of the Europeans in 
America. Many inflances occur, which it is unneceflary to 
tranfcribe. Similar inftances of the levity of women, and 
their paffion for the conquerors of their country, are to be 
found in Homer; and they refer to a certain ftate of manners, 
and convey an ufeful moral to mankind. When women are 
treated like flaves, like flaves they have no averfion to change 
their mafter. 

In the feventh book, Dr. Robertfon gives a view of the 
inftiiutions and manners of the Mexicans and Peruvians; and 
prefents a wide field of fpeculation to readers acquainted with 
philofophy and hiftory; but we muft not enlarge. 

In the eighth book, we have an account of the interior 
government and commerce of the Spanifh colonies; the Author 
fhews.the errors into which the Spaniards at firft fell, and lays 
down the true principles of colonization. ‘To the learned 
‘Reader this book contains more novelty than any other in the 
volume; and to the public, at this prefent junéture, ic will 
appear the moft interefling of all.—We have, however, no 
room for farther extracts. 

To conclude, we congratulate the republic of letters on 
this acceflion of philofophical inftruction and vlegant enter- 
tainment. 

Dr. Robertfon bath, in this American hiftory, fully gratified 
the expectations of the public, and not only fupported but 
increated his literary reputation. 

There is this difference, faith a great and profound philofo- 
pher, between the liberal an? the mechanical arts: an hundred > 
eabinet makers in London can work a table or a chair equally 
well ; bist no one writes verfes with fo much fpirit and elezance 


as Mr, Pope. 
St. 
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Art. VI. The Excurfion ; a Novel. By Mrs, Brooke, Author of 
Julia Mandeville, avd Emily Montagu. 2 Vols. izmoa, 5s. 
jewed. Cadell. 1777+ 

E are forry, that our fupreme regard to truth obliges 
us to animadvert with more feverity than we could 
with, on the production of a lady 5 a lady too, who had by her 
former publications, julily obtained fome degree of fame. It 

‘, with reluctance we confefs that the prefeat performance can 

only pretend to a (mall fhare of literary merit 5 but the fpirit 

and temper which are almoft conftantly vilible throughout the 
work, deferve a much feverer ccenfure. 

The picce now before us is a compofition, the nature of 
which it would be difficule precifely to define. It may be 
confidered as an heterogeneous mafs, compounded of novel 
and libel, every part, we doubt not, equally fictitious, but the 
fition in every part not equally innocent. We cannot approve 
of this ftrange method of blending pretendedly real anecdotes, with 
fuch as are profeffedly imaginary; and the artful ambiguity of 
giving an injurious fallehood the air of a fact, and yet weaving 
it in, as part of the web of invention, is a mode of writing 
prejudicial both to morals and letters, 

The afperfions Mrs. Brooke has unjuftly caft on our old 
friend Roscrus, demand our particular attention. ‘The public 
owe him too many obligations, and we owe too much to the 
public, not to endeavour to remove the obloquy with which 
this lady has loaded him, in his late capacity of manager. It 
is prefumed, that we fhall not be confidered as departing too 
far from our province of Reviewers, if, after the example of 
that great Critic, Bayle, we are defirous of doing the fame 
juftice to the moral as to the literary characters of eminent 
men: and it is not becaufe Mr, Garrick is the beft actor in 
the world, but becaufe we think him a worthy man too, that 
we take the pains to inquire into the grounds of the charge 
brought againit him.—T he outlines of this novel are as fo!low : 

Maria Villars, a young lady with the w/ual wit, beauty and 
accomplifhments, leaves the peaceful retreat of her uncle 
Colonel Dormer, in Rutlandfhire, and fets out alone in a 
poft chaife for London; not clandeftinely, however, for her 
very prudent uncle is witnefs to the ftep, but does not accom- 
pany, her, becaufe his early flowers, his tulips and polyanthufes, 
require his attendance. Maria carries with her a great deal 
of indifcretion, a little money, and a portmanteau. To the 
fiznder ftate of her finances fhe fcorns, however, to pay the 
leaft attention, for fhe has in profpeét too great and certain 
avenues to wealth: her beauty, fhe doubts not, will make her 
fortune; and her portmanteau contains not only the means 
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of fubfiftence when her little ftock is exhaufted, but her palfpore 
alfo to future fame. For it contained—yes, gentle reader, the 
portmanteau of the young and fair Maria contained a novel, 
an epic poem, and a tragedy! now this very tragedy is at 
once the fource of our heroine’s hopes, and the vehicle of our 
Author’s—what fhall we fay—malice? we are unwilling in 
this inftance to ufe fo harfh a word, and therefore we refer jt 
to the gentle reader to fupply fome fofter term, more fuitable to 
the delicacy of a lady’s ear. 

The modef? Maria eftimated her epic poem at 1001. her novel 
at 2001]. and her tragedy at 500]. and becaufe her wild but 
golden dreams are not realized, and the 5001. is not produced 
to difcharge the debts which the innocent Maria has contraéted 
by deep gaming, the manager is vilihed, and his charaéter 
blackened. 

Our heroine is met at the houfe of a demirep of fafhion, 
by a Jord Melvile, who is a man of honour, and is mot a man 
of honour, who falls violently in love with her, and does nog 
fall in love with her. Maria, however, conceives a real paffion 
for him, and makes overtures not altogether confiftent with 
les bienfeances. But while things remain in this undecided 
ftate, the under-plot, which is that of the tragedy, goes on, 

Naria debates with herfelf whether fhe fhall be firft a Countefs 
or an Authorefs; but the want of an immediate fum of money, 
determined her in favour of the latter. In this exigence, it 
is ftrange that fhe never thought of difpofing of the novel or 
the epic poem; the fupply would have been immediate; or 
had the boekfellers been taftelefs enough to refufe purchafing 
the copies, they might have gone fhares in the abufe fo un- 
{paringly lavifhed on the manager. Maria prevails on a Mr. 
Hammond, whom fhe calls the /ublimefl genius and firf critic 
of the age, to carry her play to Mr. Garrick, the fublime genius 
himfelf having firft pronounced it to be written by a mujfe of 
fire, and by an author capable of rivalling Shakefpeare. The 
fublime genius carries the piece to the manager, his introduction 
to whom, furnifhes our Author with an oppostunity of retail- 
ing the dull and hackneyed jeft of the awful monarch of the 
theatre giving haughty audience to a levee of hungry poets— 
a jeft which has teen imitated from Swmollet, which, by the way, 
he was afterward very forry for, by every pretender to 
humour, or ridicule, who, either having written a bad play 
themfelves, or envying thofe who have written good ones, 
think to enliven their book by fome trite infipid piece of pert- 
nefs on the errors of theatrical management. 

Inftead of doing Mrs. Brooke the diflervice of repeating her 
bitter inveCives, or ourfelves the violence of animadverting on 
them, by expreflions equally illiberal, we will only oppofe a few 
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public and uncontrovertible facts, to the imaginery ones ad- 
vanced by this lady, juftly reminding her, at the fame time, 
that fancy wanders widely from her province, when fhe pre- 
fuines to {port with fuch facred things as truth, character, 
and morals. 

It happens a little unluckily for Mrs. Brooke’s credit, that 
the authors whofe plays Mr. Garrick has brought out, bear the 
ftrongeft and moft unanimous tettimony to his zeal and integ- 
rity as a man, and to his almoft unerring abilities as a manager. 
To his conduét they, in a great meatfure, afcribe the fuccefs 
of their pieces; and their own profeflions, fome of which we 
have taken the puins to felect, will be the beft refutation of 
what Mirs. Brooke has alleged. 

Mr. Cumberland, in his preface to the Fafhionable Lover thus 
writes: ‘It is not on the fcore of fpectacle only that I am 
obliged to Mr. Garrick; [ am, both in the inftance of this 
comedy, and in that cf the Weft Indian, materially indebted 
to his judgment, and owe the good effe&t of many incidents 
in both to his fuggeftion and advice. The correction of a 
real critic is as different from that of a pretender, as the opera- 
tion of a furgeon from the ftab of an affaffin.’ 

Without quoting more of the many various teftimonies of 
gentlemen to Mr. Garrick’s abilities and generous behaviour 
to them, let us hear what the ladies who have written for his 
theatre are pleaied to fay. 

Mrs, Griffith, in her dedication of the School for Rakes to Mr. 
Garrick, after having expatiated on his public and private 
merits, acds, * But to neither of thefe motives is to be attri- 
buted my placing this play, under your patronage, but to a 
delire of acknowledging my gratitude for the great troubie 
you have taken with it.” And in the advertifement to the 
fame piece, fhe farther fays, ‘ The attempt to adapt the Spanifh 
manners to the Englifh ftage would have been an unfurmount- 
able obftacle, if Mr. Garrick had not, in the molt friendly 
manner, lent me his affiftance to overcome this almoft infuper- 
able difficulty.’ 

The author of A/mida (a woman alfo) in her preface to that 


tragedy, remarks that—* Our Rofcius fpa:ed neither pains 


nor expence to pleafe the public; his care throughout merits 
and obtains thelr approbation, the thanks of the author, and of 
her friends,’ 

Mrs, Cowley, in her dedication of her comedy of the Run- 
away to him, writes in dire& contradiétion to Mrs. Brooke— 
‘ Pofterity will know (fays fhe) through a tboufand channels, 
that Mr. Garrick was the ornament of the eighteenth century, 
that he poffefled the friendfhip of thofe whofe names will be 
the glory of Englifh hiftory, that the firft ranks in the kingdom 
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courted his fociety—may my {mall voice be heard amongft 
thoe woo wil inform it, that Mr. Garrick’s beart was no 
Jefs an honour io him, than his talents! Unpatronized by any 
name. 1 yrelented myfelf to you, opfcure and unknown—you 
peicerved dawnines in my comedy, which you nourifbed and 
imp o ed—wih attenvton and folicitude, you embeliifhed and 
prefented it to the worli—/bat world, which has emulated 
your generolity, and received it with an applaufe which fills 
m) en with moft lively gratitude.’ 

But inftanees are endlefs—thefe are only a few among the 
innumer ble fuffrages of different perfons, concurring In one 
general expreflion of gratitude. As to the female writers here 
mentioved, they were u proteed and unpatronized, and the 
fuc eis of (heir application demonitrates, that the manager was 
alwavs more readily influenced by the feelings of humanity 
than by the rec.mmendations of the great. 

But it remains to be proved what rejected play Mrs. Brooke 
can pollibly have in view. Virginia it cannot be; there are 
two weighty reafons againft fuch a fuppofition, namely, the 
performance ivel', and the date* of its publication, For 
Mrs. Bicoke cannot furely have kept this ftock of malice 
by her above twenty years, and now produce it to the 
public as frefh and unimpaired as if it were only a thing of 
yctterday. Bur chis tra; gedy fhe tells us was written by a beauty. 
We do not know Mrs. Brooke’s perfon, but indeed, Mr. 
Garrick, if this afleition be juft, we muft, as true knights, join 
in the cry againft you, ‘The public, however, have a right, 
after this open attack upon their theatrical favourite, to defire 
Nirs. Brooke to produce the /ublime genius who carried the play, 
the title of the exceilent tragedy in queftion, and the name of 
the great beauty who wrote its and till this is done, the whole 
ficry of the genius. the beauty, the tragedy, the manager and the 
levee will be confidered merely as part of the novel, and not 
as that part which does moft honour to the head or the heart 
of the Author. 

We cannot avoid one more remark on this fubject, which is, 
that the reflection on Mr. Garrick’s character is as malignant 
with refpect to the time, as injurious with regard to the 
circumilance. -Nothing can be more ungenerous than to attack 
aman, after he has quitted the field, and has retired, not onl 
crowned with ‘he daurel of genius, as Mrs. Brooke herfelf 
allows, tut with the palm of virtue alfo, and what is infinitely 


precious to en heart of fenfibility, with the good wifhes, and 
warm ¢iecm of an admiring public. 








* In 1756. 
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That it may not, however, be thought that our zeal for 
the honour of Kofcius blinds our juitice, we fhall prefent our 
Readers with one of the beft written paflages of the work, the 
thought, though not new, is extremely jut. ‘ Among the 
evils of the prefent hour, there is not one which more loudly 
demands -redrefs, or which is more difficult to be redrcfled, 
than the licentious malignity of that preis, the liberty of which 
is, at once, the glory and the ftrength of our confticution. 
Beauty, youth, genius, all which can diftinguifh one human 
being from another, are the deftined mark, the helplefs prey 
of the literary flanderer. His venal pen, tempted by a gain 
more fhameful than that which pays the midnight robber, 
facrifices the peace of families, the tranquillity, nay, fometimes 
the lives of the moft virtuous individuals on the mercilefs altar 
of envy.’ 

How will the reader be flartled to find that this very rigid 
cenior exhibits, in her own writings, the moft flagrant and 
unjuftifiab'e initance of the licentioufnefs fhe fo warmly and 
jultly condemns ! 

But to return to Maria—fhe proves as unfuccefsful in love, 
asin poetry. The manager refules her tragedy, Lord Melvile 
refufes her hand; but that the novel may not want the indif- 
penfible cataftrophe of a wedding, a certain Colonel Herbert 
is introduced, or rather obtruded, at the very end of the work, 
to whom the commodious Maria difcreetly makes over her 


transferable affections. D 
-G, 


“© OQ! moft lame, and impotent conclufion!” 





Art. VIL. Six Odes prefented to that juftly celebrated Hiftortan, Mrs, 
Catharine Macaulay, on ber Birth Day, and publickly read toa po- 
lite and brilliant Audience, affembled April 2, at Alfred-Houfe, Bath, 


to congratulate that Lady om the happy Occafion, 4to. 18, Od. 


Diily, &c. 17776 
HERE is a certain line beyond which if ridicule attempts 
to go, it becomes itfelf ridiculous ; and there is a {phere 
of criticiim in that particular region, in which, if the critic 
plays his batteries on contemptible objects, he muft unavoid- 
ably depart from his proper dignity, and muft himtelf become 
an object of the raillery he would convey. 

This, however, cannot be the cafe with the Authors of the 
Monthly Review in the inftance before us.: for the object of 
the great lyric work, which now claims our particular regard 
and attention, is no other than the celebrated hiftorian, Mrs. 
Macaulay. 

All things of high import are and ought to be conduéted 
with high etiquette. Thus when our gracious Sovereign is 
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pleafed to iffue his royal mandate for a general faft, to be held 
for the great fin and wickednefs of his faithful commons, he 
proceeds with all due and courtly gradation, and declares if 
they are not moved by the terror of Almighty G—, they muft 
expect fuch punifhments as he, in his royal wifdom, might in- 
AiG: that is to fay, in homely phrafe, ¢ Out of the frying pan 
into the fire.’ - 

Now, the fame due order and well proportioned perfo~al dig- 
nity and intereft have been preferved in thete birth-day Odes,— 
They are introduced, and it was linpotiible that they fhould 
have been more properly introduced, by aa advertiting dodtor, 
even Dr. Grahim, well known, ferdié, in many a corner of a 
country newfpaper, for the infallible cure of human maladies, 
The Docto:’s addrefs was entirely apprepriated * to the Guar 
dian of our Liberties,’ whofe * inimrtTABLE Hiitory’ ic were 
needlefs here to mention; for it is well known, that the con- 
ftitution labours under thofe infirmities which the Doétor is fo 
renowned for curing. 

¢ He with GREAT MODESTY AND DIFFIDENCE prefented 
her with a copy of his works, containing his furprifing difco- 
veries and cures, to which he prefixed a dedication.’ Herein 
he does us the honour to inform us of § the valuable difcoveries 
and improvements which he has made in the cure of dileafes, 
thrice happy,’ he fays, * for the world, which is pouring out 
thanks to him from every quarter.’ Previous to this divine ad- 
drefs. * that honour tothe church and to human nature, the 
» Pie learned, and patriotic Dr. Wilfon advanced, and pre 
fented to Mrs. Macaulay (who, it feems, was feated on a 
throne on this fublime occafion) a large and curious gold 
meda},’ 

We remember to have feen, in fome town in Lombardy, a 
fentimental picture of FoLLty worfhipping at the fhrine of Va- 
nity. The goddefs, though in principles a republicar, the 
painter had very foolifhly placed, as the fond Door had placed 
Mrs, Macaulay, or, as we are told, the placed herfelf, upon a 
throne. Folly was reprefented bowing before her, and pretent- 
ing the plumes that he had pulled out of his cap, which the 
enthroned republican received with a {mile of ineffable compla- 
cency. 

The fimilarity of fcenes and circumftances is oftentimes very 
extraordinary. It is certain, that this Italian painter could not 
have borrowed his idea from the throne of Mrs. Macaulay, nor 
from the prefent of the bowing Door; for it is fome years 
fince we faw the painting, and, we are fatisfied, it was before 
Mrs. M. had been enthroned in public. Whether any private 
inthronization might not have taken place, and the a 
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knecled at her fhrine before, we are not quite fo certain ; all 
that ftrikes us is the refemblance of the ceremony and the 
aintin®.s 
“We have not much more of confequence to draw from the 
introduction, than that * the fide-boards were ranged round,’ 
and that there were * fyllabubs, jellies, creams, ices, wines, 
cakes, and a variety of dry and frefh fruits, PARTICULARLY 
GRAPES AND PINE APPLES. ‘This quotation our Readers 
may poflibly think uninterefting ; but they muft remember the 
proverbial hunger of a Reviewer, and the temptation of the 
cene. 
‘ The firft of the lyric poems, announced in this collection, is 
written in hercic verfe, intended as extraordinary, we fuppofe, 
on fuch an extraordinary occafion. The freedom of the lyric 
according in title with the republican, and the dignity of the 
heroic correfponding with her threne. The Author of the 
poem, advancing towards that throne, thus addrefles the em- 
prefs : ; 
Great patriot King, &c. 
Now it happened, as the devil, who never fleeps, will fome- 
times have things happen, that the Lady’s birth-day was in the 
month of April, a month which this poet of her praife declares 
to be ¢ facred to the Cyprian dame.” What can he mean by 
fuch an intimation? Can he be facrificing to the tender hopes 
of ¢ that honour of the church, the pious Doétor’—Surely no; 
for we fcon after find her 
‘ Deep immers’d in the hiftoric mine.’ 
Now in fuch a fituation fhe muft be inevitably drowned, im- 
merfion being applicable to nothing but warer or fome liquid 
element. Indeed, it is not uncommon for empty mines to be 
fo filled, fo that the Author may ftill have fome credit for his 
idea, | 
Well, being once drowned, we foon after find her taking 
the diverfion of hunting, which fhe quits only to celebrate her 
birth-day, 
‘ At Friendfhip’s call fhe quits the ftudious chace,’ 
and to romp with the girls, 
‘with foft nymphs to play.’ 
Here a metamorphofis takes place, and, though the mother of 
many children, fhe is called 
* matchlefs maid.’ 
However, for the epithet the Author fhall have credit. In- 
deed, he feems to claim it for the appellation too, and, {peaking 
prophetically, fays, 
‘ We foon fhall view what man attempts in vain.’ 
In the fecond Ode all heaven appears to have been in an 
uproar, and Apollo, though a * God whom all revere,’ as if the 
devil 
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devil had been in him, propofed § a queftion of debate.’ It is 
true this kind of d) forder! y meetings was no new thing in the 
fkies. But that the gods fhould meet about Dr. W ‘iia and 
Mrs. Macaulay is one thing newv under the fun at leatt. It is 
true they were concerned in bringing Dido and the pious 
fiineas together in a cave, but the pious old Doctor, we pre- 
fume, had no call for fervices of this kind: Be that as it may, 
the rogue, Mercury, throws out hints that there had been an 
interchange of favours, and, in fhort, that he had lefe her 
lively proofs of his attention. Upon thi:, we are told, ¢ Apollo 
{miled:’ had it not been for his fingular modefty, he mutt, cer- 
tainly, have laughed outright. The principal bufinefs of tists 
meeting, however, feems to have been the providing Mrs, 
Macaulay with a crown, who had already provided herfelf with 
athrone: And on what do you think, gentle Reader, might 
her claim be founded ? Why, onthis; that ** her nervous lines 
glow with Roman valour.” But what do you mean by dines 
glowing with valour? Nay, if you come to your queftions and 
all that, d’ye fec, there’s no more to be faid. 

The third Ode, on Mrs, Macaulay’s letter to Dr. Graham, 
exceeds all power of face. 

The fourth is the production of a boy, and, of courfe, ex- 
empt from criticiim. Boys were anciently employed in facri- 
ficing to the deities. 

The fifth Ode is another copy of verfes in the heroic mea- 
fure. The Author begins with tclling us, that © night reflected 
lowering, heavy clouds from the fre of the day,’ the philofo- 

hy of which we do not very wel] underftand, and our friend 
Dr. Prieftley is not at hand to help us. He next—but really 
this is too bad for ridicule—The poor man tells us, indeed, 
that he was half afleep and frightened out of his wits, when he 
wrote his verfes : 
* Amaz’d, half drowfy, waken’d in a fricht, 
I rofe and penn’d this vifion of the night.’ 

The next that appeared before the throne, like the fecond 
beaft in ehe Revelations, which is faid to have refembled a calf, 
immediately fets off a grazing, and, when fatisfied, lies down 
upon a hillock ; he fays upon the margin of a hillock, and that 
the little lambs, who knew inftinétively that a calf was as in- 
oftenfive as themfelves, came and played around him. Like 
the above-mentioned beaft, too, he fings, and fays, 

‘ High on a throne the great Britannia fate.’ 
We are no adepts in myftery, but here, we apprehend, he 
muft needs mean Great Britain, This great perfonage, with 
a becoming dignity, threatens immediately to trip up the heels 
of Signora Corelli: 
‘ From 
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‘ From her high feat, ere long, we'll fee her hurl’d, 

And Britain’s dames be honour’d through the world,’ 
However, Madam Britannia very foon after forgets herfelf, and 
bows where fhe fhould drop a curtiey : 

© As they withdiew, Britannia fmil'd on each, 

Gave each a bow, and thus aflum’d her {peech,’ 

Quere, whether it would not run better thus—— 

As they withdrew, Britannia {mild on each, 

Dropt each a curt’fey, and then kick’d their breech. 

Such is the incenfe chat genuine Folly has offered at the 
fhrine of Vanity ! 

Yet, while we fmile at the filly worfhippers of Mrs. Macau- 
lay, we would not be deemed wanting in refpect for thole la- 
bours which have been fo nobly employed in the caufe of li- 
berty, or for thofe principles which the has, with fuch uncom- 
mon {pirit and abilities, ftepped forth to defend. If, abftracted 
from the Hiftorian, the Woman muft have Incenfe, let it not, 
in the name of Dignity, be that of fcribblers, boys, and do- 
tards. To fland high in the eftimation of men of liberal 


minds is, certainly, the only diftin@ion worth her wifhes. L. 
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Art. VII!. 4 Gexeral Hiftory of the Science and Pradice of Mujfic; 
By Sir John Hawkins. [Concluded: from our Review for April, 
page 270. | 

HE art of Reviewing is of very modern inftitution; and 
TT thofe who profefs it, and who, for the mutual benefit of 
good writers and the public, affume a kind of judicature in lite- 
rary matters, have no /ex /cripta, or written code, promulgated 
by authority, to direct them in their proceedings ; and are there- 
fore left to pronounce judgment according to fimple eguity, or 
from the diclates of their own confciences. In the exercife of 
this judicial faculty, each critical judge, it is naturally to be fup- 
pofed, prefcribes to himfelf certain rules of condué adapted to 
the occafion. ‘To the prefent critic it has always appeared that, 
when the excellencies of a work more than balance its defects, 

it is juft to make thofe excellencies the bafis of his criticifm 3 

and to mark its defects merely as execptions to the prevalent tone, 

or character of the work; and, in proper cafes, even to pafs 
over the Jatter in filence: in conformity to that trite precept of 
an ancient critic, who was not, however, properly a Reviewer 

In the modern acceptation of the term: © Ubi plura nitent 

Se.’ 

On the other hand—for example, in an inftance like the pre- 
fent, where the balance, in the fcale of merit and demerit, appears 
manifeftly to preponderate on the fide unfavourable to the Au- 
thor :—particularly in the cafe of a novel undertaking, ona cu- 
tious and interefting fubject, and of confiderable price:—the 
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moft humane critic will find it expedient to adopt the converfe 
of this rule. He will here make the imperfections of the per- 
formance the ground-work of his criticifm; while the merito- 
rious parts of it—if peradventure fuch are to be found—will 
only be admitred under the clafs of exceptions. “The equity of 
this rule cannot jultly be difputed ; for, independent of that 
firft and fupreme duty which the c itic Owes to the Public, Le 
tio is an author; and though neceliarily anonymous, he has a 
character to lofe—at lealt a piece of a charaéer ; as he is the 
depofitary, in part, and pro tempore, of the joint itock of literary 
credit belonging to the “‘ociets of whi ich he is a member; and 
which he has no ri ght to difiipate, by giving way to a weak and 
ill judged cenderneis for an individual. All that he can do in 
behalf of the culprit, is to foften the neceflary feverities by goods 
humour; whether he difpentes them in the form of ferious cene 
ture, or in the guife of innocent ridicule. Good nature, and an 
usiwiilingnels to utter harfh truths, will frequently i incline him 
to adopt this laft mode of exhiliting an author’s frailties to the 
Pgblic and to himfelf ; without his being confcious of pofleffing 
any peculiar or untuly appetite for ** the drverfion of baiting an 
author,”—And yet, even this amujcment, in the opinion of one of 
the fult of moral writers and critics * ‘has the fan@tion of all 
ages and nations, and is more lawful than the fport of teizing 
other animals; becaufe, for the moft part, he comes voluntarily to 
the ftuke, furnifhed, as he imagines, by the patron powers of lite- 
rature, with refitlels weapons, and impenetrable armour, with the 
mai! of the boar of Brymanth, and the paws of the lion of Nemza.” 
Without availing himfelf of this {plendid and fubftantial au- 
thority, to its utmott extent, the critic needs only, in the prefent 
cafe, to apply to his own conduct what Roufeau has faid on 
another occation ;—without however afluming to himfelf the 
© bon: ois, and the plaifantertes, aliuded to in the quotation. 
“ $i quelguefeis j'ai platfanté,”’ fays he, %* je nat pas donné des 
bons mots pour toute preuve, ef je nai pla ‘fanté qu’ apres avair rai- 
founé tt 
\fier thus explaining fome of the leading principles of ou 
critical concuét, which we wiih our Readers (i. e. our Judges) 
may apply to many other occafions, paft as well as future ; we 
return, for the third and laft time, after a long but unavoidable 
delay, to the confideration of this performance; and fhall fart 
give a general {ketch of the pian on which this great undertaking 
is executed. 
Though it is not profeficdly, or according to any ftated rule, 
divided by the Author into parts; we may properly, > or 
feparate it into three different {pecies of compotition, Thefe 
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are—an Hiftorical part, properly fo called, or a narrative of 
events relating to the {cience, mixed with accounts of mufical 
doétrines :—A biographical part, which ever and anon interrupts 
eral narrative; and in which the Author has collected 
into groups, OF conftellations, of greater or lefs extent, nume- 
rous mufical luminaries of various magnitudes from the foun- 
der of a fyftem, down to the mere parifh organift :—and laflly, 
a Review, we mean an account of, or extracts from, books, in 
the manner of our own work, fo called ;—if we may be fo bold 
as to claim a nominal kindred with the Author on this fcore, or 
fuggeft any relationfhip between our flimfy and fugitive lucubra- 
tions, and his bulky and weighty compilation. 

Thefe different fpecies of writing are varioufly intermixed, 
without being, howeve:, properly combined with each other ; and 
without any vilible plan, or order inthe arrangement of thefe va- 
rious materials, than that of ¢zme: nor is even this pointed cut 
to the Reader’s eye, by any dates, or other guides placed in the. 
margin or elfewhere, Indeed we have feldom met with a per- 
formance fo pregnant with confufion as the prefent: and yet 
tne Author has not beftowed upon it even a fimple table of con- 
tents; nor has the bewildered Reader any clue to lead him to 
any particular part of this extenfive wildernefs, except a folitary 
Index placed at the end of the fifth volume. Neverthelefs 
the work is formally divided into books and chapters; but why 
it is thus divided, we cannot difcover ; as it is not eafy, in gene- 
ral, to find a reafon why a particular book or chapter begins, or 
ends, where it does, rather than any where elfe ; neither is there 
a title prefixed to any one of them, notwithftanding the various 
and heterogeneous matter contained in many of them. In fhort, 
thefe nominal divilions carry the fpecious appearance of direétion 
pofls; but the traveller will generally find them put down in the 
wrong place, and without any dire&tion upon them. Indeed 
thete dumb guides point to fo many and fuch winding paths, that 
it would be difficule to contrive a proper title for the greateit part 
of them. 

This is a very great blemifh in a work which contains fuch 
a variety as well as abundance of materials; as we have repeat- 
edly experienced in the courfe of this criticifm. Numerous 
patiages which ftruck us on the firft reading, have fince eluded 
all our refearches to get a fecond view of them ; except that, in 
a few inftances, the index happened to afford us fome affiftance. 
This want of method, and the Author’s negleét to repair the dil- 
order, as far as it was in his power, appear the more unpardon- 
able; as he in fome meafure boafts that ¢ thefe volumes are the 
Produce of fixteen years labour, and are compiled from materials 
which were not colleted in double that time ;’ and exults tn, 
* the bleing of health, fcarcely interrupted for a feries of years.” 

— Indeed, 
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—Indeed, to ufe once more the very words of our felf-condemn. 
ing Hiltorian, © it is but a forry compliment that an Author 
makes to his reader, when he tenders him a work lefs worthy 
regard than it was in his power to make it.’ 

Notwithttanding thefe inflances of the Author’s negligence, 
or want of fkill in the rearing of this great fabric, it is, in 
other relpedcts, a ftriking monument of his patience and in- 
duflry. it may feem a pitiable cafe, therefore, and favouring of 
downright wantonnels and cruelty, to difpatch and (wallow up, 
in the compals of a few pages of *extemporary criiicifm,’ and at 
three {irtings, the labours of one who has been crudging thirty- 
two years for our gratification. But authors have been always 
fubject to.this as well as other inconveniencies : 
And here a fimile comes pat in: 
Th:ugh chickens take a month to fat in, 

The guejts, in lefs than half an hour, 

Will more than half a [core devour ;’ SWIFT. 
efpecially when that voracious and felf-invited gueft, the Reviewer, 
makes a part of the company ; who, after he has been even glutted 
with the fare fet before him, has been often known, 1n return 
for the treat, to damn the pains-taking entertainer. But fe- 
rioufly, and without figure or allufion, it unfortunately happens 
that we cannot exhibit the more laudable qualities of our Hif- 
torian, without qualifying our praife in fuch a manner as dcflroys 
its effect, or even converts it into abfolute cenfure. His very 
patience, and induftry, and other cardinal] virtues are carried to 
fuch a bloated excefs, that they fwell and degenerate into down- 
right vices of the firft magnitude. 

Independent of his own declarations, in his preface, nothing 
can be more manifeft to any one who perufes thefe volumes, than 
the Author’s unwearied diligence in procuring him information. 
For this purpofe he has given large and numerous tranfcripts 
from al] the ancient authors that are in print, and has vifited many 
of our public libraries, and mufeums tor manuj/cripts. He has 
made the crave give up its dead ; and, where fepu'chral evidence 
has failed him, he has had recourfe, in matiers of more recent 
date, to tradition, or living teftimony.—To begin with the mott 
early period of his hiftory—he has not fpared a fingle cobweb 
of antiquity that lay within his reach: but then, fuch is the duft 
attending his operations, that his reader and pupil is generally 
left in the dark, blinded and fuffocated by the clouds railed by 
his officious though well-meaning Cicerone.—It requires indeed 
a more adroit and delicate hand, than that of our Hiftorian, to 
remove the veil that fcreens the arcana of ancient mulic from 
modern eyes. 

When our Hiftorian advances fomewhat nearer our own 
times, he is more fuccefsful in his refearches; which become 

more 
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more edifying to the curious reader, who is gratificd with feve- 
ral—fome of them inedited—reliques of modern-antique mufical 
notation, and other curiolities of that kind. He likewife, as we 
have already obferved, gives the reader a large analyfis of feveral 
manufcript treatifes on the art, written {0 early as the 4th Cen- 
tury: but, on the other hand, thefe pieces either contain very 
little remarkable in them}; or, the Author has not had the good 
fortune to difcover, or the addrefs to prefent their valuabie con- 
tents totne reader. “They are doubile!s curiofities, zu tocar kind 5 
but our Reviewer’s account of them, and copious extracts from 
them, by no means juftify the high ticle he beftows upon them, 
of ‘ valuable treafures of recondite learning.’ 

Again, though we are fincerely difpofed to commend the Au- 
thor’s diligence, in the compilation of the numerous biographi- 
cal articles, which conftitute a very confiderable part of thefe 
volumes; yet we cannot avoid condemning bis wanton and 
taftelefs milapplication of this talent; in railing from the grave, 
where they had long, by common confent, been drenched in de- 
ferved oblivion, a fet of beings who have no other pretenfions ta, 
be niched even in the obfcureft corner of the temple of fame, 
than that they had lived and died, had been organifts or Lute- 
nifts, and perhaps bad fet a ballad or a pfalm, or compofed a 
hornpipe. We can fearce look into thefe volumes, without. 
meeting with inftances to juftify this remark. | 

Opening the fourth volume, for example, we there meet with 
old Fohn Munzy, rubbine his eyes, on being moft unneceflarily 
fummoned, and dragged from his tomb in the cloylfter at Wind- 


ee 
ow 


for, where he had been depofhited, and had quietly and defer- 
vedly been fuffered to flecp ever fince 1630; for no vifible pur- 
po’e that we can difcover, then that of a{certaining his identity, 
and exiftence, and thereby adding one article more to a load of 
other biographical mizutie. His fole pretenfions to revifit the 
light are, that he was one of the organifts at Windfor, and pub- 
lifhed * fongs and pfalms compofed into three, four, and five 
parts ;’—-and * was alfo the author of fundry Anthems, &c.’ 
Next William Mundy, with rather inferior and more proble- 
matical claims to a premature refurreéicn, is brought forth; and 
the Author expends much evidenct and logic, confidering the 
fubject, to prove that this fame //iliiam Mundy (who by the 
bye is violently fufpected likewife, to have compofed fome fer- 
Vices and anthems) was really, and bona fide, old ‘Fobn Mundy’s 
fon. The principal or mafter proof is happily furnifhed by cer- 
tain homely verfes here produced from the end of a manufcript 
of one John Baldwine, ¢ containing the names of the feveral au- 
thors, whofe compolitions are therein inferted.’ Vol. 4. page 27-6 
b Fe lai ar with White, Sheppers Tye, and Tallis, at 
“4 _ Gyles, Alundie th” ouide, one of the queene’s pallisy 
AUNGLE Yonge, th’ culde man’s fon.”— 
Rey, Aug. 1777. M Now, 
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Now, ‘the cld Mundy of the queen’s palace,’ continues ous 
Hiftorian, was undoubtedly John.’—We are heartily glad to hear 
this, and to find the bufinefs thus quickly brought to an iffue; but 
our genealogift dues not let us off fo eafily, when he has got fuch 
entertaining matter, and fo much good proof, in hand, © Inthe 
Fa/ii, Vol. I. Col. 131.’ continues he, ‘ ‘Fohn Mundy ts faid to have 
been in 1586, or aiterwards, one of the organifts of her Ma. 
jefty’s chapel; and Adundy the young, is above exprefsly faid tobe 
the o'd min’s fon, and there are feveral compofitions in Bald- 
win’s Ms. with the name //z/l. Mundie to them.’ Still loath 
to quit the rich and pregnant fubject, he again thus fums up the 
evidence: —* The deduction from thefe particulars is,that /¢ sdliam 
Mundy was the /on of Dr. ‘ohn Mundy, one of the organifts of 
Queen Elizabeth’s palace, or more properly of her royal chapel at 
Whitehall, and alfo organift of the chapel of St. George at 
Windfor. The name l/l. Mundy, is fet to fevera] anthems in 
Barnara’s collection, &c. *’ 

Even in the cafes of perfons whom we may call of the middle 
rank in the mufical world, and who merit fome notice in a work 
of this kind, the Author is not content with relating their civil 
as well as their mutical tranfaCtions, but likewife keeps a keen 
eye on their family and progeny. Thus having feemingly parted 
with Dr. F.5. Blow at the grave, Sir John, not fatished with 
paying him this laft office, and that of recording his epitaph, in- 
{tantly hies back to the houfe of mourning, to look after the 
wife and family of the deceafed. He finds that the good woman 
has been long dead, and that fhe was named Elizabeth ; that the 
was * the only daughter of Edward Braddock, one of the gentle- 
men, and clerk of the cheque, of the royal chapel, one of the 
choir, and mafter of the children of Weftminfter abbey ;’ and 
that * fhe died, in childbed, on the 29th day of O&ober, 1683, 
aged thirty. Purfuing his inquiries, ke further finds that by 
her Dr. John Blow ¢ had four children, viz. a fon named ‘John, 
and three daughters, Elizabeth, married to William Edgworth, 
Efq. Catharine, and Mary,’ that * John died on the fecond: 
day of June, 1695, aged fifteen :’—cut off, poor boy, in the 
flower of his youth !—and that ‘ he lies buried in the North am- 
bulatory of the cloifter of Weftmintter-abbey, next to his mother, 
with an infcription, purporting that he was @ youth of great to- 





® This difcuffion occurs in Vol. 4. page 27; but fearching for 
fomething elfe in another volume, we find that the Author has forgot 
that he had long before given us the lives, and exploits, and genealo- 
gies of the two Mundys, father and fon, in Vol. 3. page 360; where, 
however, he thinks it probable that Wi//iam Mundy was the father, 
(and not the fon, as is above afliirmed) of ohn Mundy :—here all the 
proof, and logic, and deduction, thar we have been at the pains to 
tranfcribe above, are flatly overturned! . 
wardnefs 
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wardne/s and extraordinary hopes ;’—He might doubtlefs have been 
a great mufician by this time !—that ¢ Elizabeth died the fecond 
day of December, 17195 Catharine, the 19th of May, 17305 
and Maury the 19th of November, 1738 ;’—all of them, belike, 
in the maiden ftate, as we have no account of their hufbands in 
this hiitory. ald 

To be ferious—if it be pofible in a matter ridiculous per fe, 
_we cannot conceive the ufe of notices of this kind; unlefs, 
peradventure, any teftamentary bequefts are now difcuffing, or 
any fuits, in law or equity, are now pending, or expected, among 
the neareft of kin to the parties aforefaid; and which may be 
amicably adjufled by our Author’s laborious refearches, in fet- 
tling the filiation of /#idiam Mundy, and in afcertaining the utter 
extinction of all the legitimate offspring of Dr. John Blow, 
both in the male and temale line.—But why our Hiftorian 
marks the exaét fpot where the bones of young Mafter Blow are 
depofited, with as much topographical precifion as if it contained 
the afhes of Virgil, we cannot divine.—Surely he cannot flatter 
himfelf that, in confequence of this notice, the North ambulatory, 
&c. will be vifited by the curious with as much zeal as the 
mouth of the grotto of Paufilippo! 

The Reader will do us injuftice, if he fufpe&ts that thefe two 
inftahces have been induftrioufly fought for, and picked out, 
from a few cafual wanderings of our Hiftorian. Had fuch unin- 
tcrefting minutia but feldom occurred, we fhould good-natured- 
ly and filently have overlooked them: but thefe, and others of 
different kinds, and equally unimportant, are too numerous, and 
conftitute too large a fhare of the bulk of thefe volumes, to be 
pafled over unnoticed by a juft critic. They pervade the mafs, and 
fhed their drowzy and circumftantial influence over the greater 
part of it. In fhort, they are not temporary and cafual flips, 
but the refults of a permanent and confticutional infirmity in 
our Hiftorian. They have not, we are almoft perfuaded, been 
accumulated merely for the purpofe of enlarging his work ; but 
proceed from a peculiar tafte for bapti{mal, matrimonial, and 
obituary regifters ; and, in fhort, from a dove of circumflance, and 
detail, be the fubje&@t or occafion what it may. We may add, 
however, in his favour, that this minutenefs and precifion, how 
Improperly fUuever they may be employed in thefe and other in- 
ftances, afford the reader {ome grounds to expect that he is pare 
ticularly accurate in matters of greater importance *. 


On 
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* We mutt, however, qualify this favourable fuppofition, by ob- 
ferving that inftances even of chronological inaccuracy have occurred to 
usin thefe volumes; fome of which, indeed, may be imputed to 

Printer: but furely the Author muft be in fault when, in a quo- 
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On the whole, with refpect to thefe biographical articles, or ra. 
ther, a very great majority of them,—for we mean not to in. 
volve the entire mafs in one indifcriminate cenfure,—we cannot, 
as Reviewers, more juftly charaCerife a great part of them, than 
by literally copying and applying to them, mutatis mutandis, 
the very appofite concluding paragraph of the Author’s own ers 
tigue or review of the work of a brother Hiftorian: we mean 
Andrea Adami’s account of the principal Muficians and Singers 
in the Pope’s Chapel, printed in 1711. In this fketch our mu- 
fical critic was not aware that he was furnifhing a future Re. 
viewer with a portrait, or fac /imile, executed to his hand, and 
bearing fo perfect a refemblance to himfelf, with refpec to a 
very confiderable part of his own performance. Here is the 
pafizge, where he may view himfelf pourtrayed, by bizmfelf,—ve- 
luts in fpecula, | 

‘ The lives of fuch of the pontifical fingers as he has thought 
proper to diftinguifh, are /imple narrations of uninterefting faéts ; 
they can no way be confidered as portraits of the perfons whom 
they are intended to reprefent ; and they are greatly deficient in 
reipect of thofe reflections, which a paucity of events renders 
neceilary in biographical writings ; fo that, upon the whole, 
Adami’s work is lite more than an cbituary, or at beft a regifer; 
and if we allow it to be a correct one, we give it all due praife,— 
The moft perfect Camera cbfcura could fearce prefent a greater 
likene’s ; except that Signor Adami, in the fpecimens of his 
work here given by the Author, does not bufy himfelf concern- 
ing the progeny of the pontifical fingers.—Indeed, ecclefiaftics 
and Svpranos are fcarce qualified to furnifh much matter of that 
kind for their hiftorian. 

Our criticifm on the Author’s biographical articles is not 
even yet at anend; for we cannot avoid taking particular no- 
tice of a fault of a very different kind from that above adverted 
to ; and obferving that our Hiftorian is almoft equally charge- 
able with the two oppofite failings of redundance and deficiency. 
From this work many of the brighteft ornaments of a mufical 





tation from Kircher, [vol. i. p. 192] Vitruvius, who was cotempo- 
rary with ‘fulius Cefar, is made to teftify concerning certain matters 
relative to Nero. But this is a trifle, when compared with another 
chronological overfight that prefents itfelf in the fame volume, page 
220; where Bryexnius is reprefented as * flourifhing about the yeat 
of Chritt 120,’ and is placed defore Bacchius fenior, Gaudentius, 
and Prolemy ; and yet is made cotemporary with ‘ the elder Palao- 
jogus.’—From memory only we think we may venture to rate this laf 
anachronifm at a good round millenium at leaft.—But we take 10 
delight, nor do we pride ourfelves, in remarks of this kind; and 
fhould not have made them, did not the Author pique himéelf f 
much on dates and regiiters. 
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hiftory are wholly excluded; while others are barely named, or 
noticed in the molt fuperficial, and fometimes difrefpectful manner. 








Dr ras On the two S-ar/attis the Author does not beftow three quarters of 
0 in- a page 3 though the elder was fo great a mafter of our Hiftorian’s 
nnot, fupreme favourite, FZarmony. Of Domenico he does not make an 
than article; but at the end of the fcanty life of Aleffandro, he only 
andis, fays that * he [ Aleffandro} bad a fen named Domenico’—{[in the 
n cris like manner as he had before faid, “fobn Mundy had a fon ycle- 
mean ped William.—W hat a profanation ! ]—* who was formerly cha- 
ngers pel mafter in fome church in Rome, but in the year 1728 was 
mite taken into the fervice of the king of Portugal, who, it is faid, 
 Re- upon his arrival at Lifbon, to defray the expence of his journey, 
_ and prefented him with 2000 dollars, fince which time he has applied 
toa himfelf to the compofition of leflons for the harpfichord, of 
$ the which there are a great number in print.’— And is this all that our 
ee ae general Hiftorian of mufic can find to fay of Domenico Scarlatii ? 
who, almoft on the borders of the laft century, anticipated by his 
ught fancy and genius the improvements of the prefent a_e! 
aéis ; To Signor Haf/, our Hiftorian metes out the fame fcanty 
hom meafure of notice that he has beftowed on the Scarlaitis; and 
mt in agoravates the incivility by giving the uninformed reader an er- 
nders | roncous and unjuft idea of the talents of this great mufician— 
hole, the Raphael of mufic,’ as he has been properly called by a bro- 
ifter 5 | ther hiftorian *. 
fe— | ‘ The abilities of Hafle,’ fays our Biographer, Hiftorian, and 
caer | Cenfor, * feem to have been greatly over-rated by fome of our 
f his countrymen who have taken occafion to mention him; fix can- 
— tatas for a voice, with an accompanyment for the harpfichord, a 
attics falve regina for a fingle voice with inftruments, a fingle con- 
that certo for French horns, and other inftruments, and a few airs fe- 
leSted from his operas performed here, are all of his compofitions 
| not that have been publifhed in England; and thefe are fo far from 
Jog affording evidence of any extraordinary talent, that they are a 
erted | full juftification of the author of the Remarks on Mr. Avifon’s 
“— F flay on Mufical Expreffion, who has nor hefitated to affert that 
mu the diftinguifhing charafteriftic of Hafle’s compofitions is cffe- 
ifical | thinacy.’ 
ware “In this feanty article, our uninformed and prejudiced Hiftorian 
sel undertakes to draw the character of the elegant, tender, and pa- 
otal thetic Hafle; who, with Vinci, broke the Gothic bonds of fugue 
page | and laboured contrivance, and gave a polifh to vocal melody, fo 
“yeas as to form an epoch in modern mufic ;—in fhort, the mott agree- 
tius, able, as well as the moft voluminous, of all lyric compofers now 
alao- living, merely from a few trifling juvenile compofitions, publifhed 
is laft — 
e n0 ” Preient Stare cf Muficin Germany, by Dr. Barney, Vol. ii. 
and Page 349. 
If f0 M 3 in 
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in England between 40 and 50 years ago.— With equal modefty 
and juftice might we, without reading a page of his prefent 
work, undertake to eltimate the nature, variety, and extent of 
the talents and acquirements of the Author of the Genera! Hifloe 
ry of Mufic, in 5 bulky volumes 4to, merely trom his firft flight 
eflays in authorfhip ;-—the annotations added tu é/faac Walton’s 
Angler, to which we alluded at the beginning of this criticifm 4, 
Prejudiced, however, as we there confefled ourfelves to be, our 
Author has himfelf experienced, that we were too juft to con- 
demn him unheard, or on the mere ex parte evidence of a former” 
publication. 

On Pergolefi the Author beftows about a fcore lines; and 
though he gives us a fhort fketch of Tartini, we meet not even 
with the names of Somis and Veracini, who, previous to Tartini, 
improved the violin by their performance, their compofitions, 
and the fcholars formed by them. He beftows indeed three 
pages on Rameau; but though he brings forwards an hoft of 
inferior French muficians, he takes not the leaft notice of Adon- 
dinviile, either as a violinift, or as the author of works which 
may, at leaft, be placed in competition, with refpect to learning 
and contrivance, with even thofe produced in his golden age of 
fugue and counterpoint. Neither does our Hiftorian even once 
mention the name of Stamitz, that original genius, and admi- 
rable improver of tymphonies and full pieces, in a different ftyle. 
In fhort, we might fill a page with the mere names of Vinci, 
Leo, Fomelli, and other mutical luminaries, who are either thus 
flighted, or wholly overlooked; while fheets are multiplied, and 
the pages are defiled even with the family hiftories and connec- 
tions of his favourites ;—with accounts of their wives’ maiden 
names, the deaths of their fathers and their wives’ fathers, the 
tenements they occupied, with their very abutments ;—in fhort, 
with a multitude of *¢ w/ele/s truths,’ which cannot be fincerely 
relifhed even by the moit hung-y antiquarian. 

A capital deficiency of a different kind ftill remains to be 
noticed. In this General Hiftory of the /cience as well as prac- 
tice of Mufic, we look in vain for fome flight fketch, at leaft, 
of the two diltingu:ifhed modern fy{tems that have been offered 
to the world, by Rameau and Tartini ; and we have the greater 
right to expect fomething of this kind from the Author, 
when we confider how often, how diffufely, and in how many 
fhapes, but chiefly in that of mutilated quotation, from a fe- 
ries of fucceflive copyifts, he has ferved up the modes and ges 
nera of the ancient Gieek fyftem, in all its crabbed and fore 
bidding forms, of diagram and calculation. Tis neglect is 
the more unpardonable, confidering the eafe with which he 
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might have procured all the information on the fubje& that 
could be required from him ina work of this kind. Though 
we confefs that the writings both of Rameau and Tartini are 
rather obfcure ; yet the former’s theory of the fundamental bafe 
has been long ago fufficiently explained by h:s luminous though 
brief expofitor, M. D’ Alembert : and the fyftems of both thele 
theorilts have been likewife exceilently expounded in that va- 
Juable production of genius, wit, and fcience, the Di&ionnaire 
de Mifique of M. Reouffeau :—a work with which, by the bye, 
the Author appears to be totally unacquainted ; though, it muft 
be confefled, be makes abundant ufe of the dry Adufical Dice 
tionary of Walther ! 

~ Further, in the very lame account given of Tartini, the Third 
Sounds difcovered by that great theorilt, compoler, and per- 
former, are not once even mentioned; though this difcovery 
conftitutes the principal foundation of his profound and inge- 
nious theory ; and the phenomencn itfelf is one of the molt cu- 
rious facts that have ever been difcovered, relative to the phi- 
lofophy of found. Had the Author condefcended only to confult 
our Journal, [fee Adonthly Revicw, vol. xlv. November, 1771, 
pag. 36g, &c. and December, pag. 477, &c. Art. Principies 
and Power of Harmony] he might even from that fource have 
colle&ted fome knowledge of this matter; and at the fame 
time have found occafion perhaps to make himfelf merry with 
an attempt of ours to account for this wonderful phenomenon ; 
though our conjectures were thrown out merely to ftimulite 
others to turn their thoughts toward this maiden f{ubjet, in Phonics. 
Nay, had the Author underftood, as well as read, the Englifh 
work above-mentioned, which furnifhed us with the occafion 
of fpeculating on this fubjeét, he would have been much better 
employed in collecting from thence, and communicating to his 
readers, an account of this philofophical novelty, than in cri- 
ticiling the worthy and ingenious author of ¢ The Principles,’ 


&c.—the late Mr. Stillingfleet, who deferved the thanks of every 


{cholar and lover of Jearning, for the mere attempt to natura- 
lize the work of Yartini among us; but whom our Author ne- 
Verthelefs treats with an afperity that muft provoke every liberal 
and feeling mind.—But we grow ferious, and rather fretful ; 
and fhall therefore haften to the remaining exceptions we {poke 
of at the beginning of this Article. Peradventure, the recol- 
le&ing of them may put us into better humour with the Au- 
thor; though our taftes are fo different, that our praife, we 
fear, muft be flat; nor can we any where afford to beitow pure 

and unmixed panegyric. | 
We may however, in the firft place, give the Author full 
credit for a fincere intention to inform and amufe the curious 
and inguifitive reader, by collecting as much matter as he 
M 4 could, 
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could, and arraneing it as well as, we charitably fuppofe, he 
was able, on a fubject which had not been treared hiftorical! 
in our language, atthe time whea he was coll lecting and com. 
piling thefe materials. 

Befide thofe parts of the gencral, hiftorical, and b‘ographical 
narra. aves collected from precedi ng writers, the prefent work 
cont ins much original information with refpect to Englith 
muficians, and the p ‘ogrefs of the art in this kingdom ; and 
ftill more particularly with revard to the hiftory of church mu- 
fic, the introduction and progrels of the opera, and various 
other mufical tranfactions, in this country.—In the earlier eras 
of this hiftory, the eyes of the black-lettered Dilettante will be 
pratiticd ie the view of many pazes moft delight fully dark- 

ened with his favourite type ;—for the Author difpentes it moft 
liberally, nd con amore; though through h's unaccountable 
pred leftion :n for this Gothic and barbarous character, a great 
part of his text is rendered almoft abfolutely illegible to many 
of his reacers. They will doubtlefs with that he had tranflated 
it into modern ch: may Set ; but the Author feems inflexibly and 
equally partial to the filter beautics of Gothic iypes and Gothic 
mufic. 

In this work the inquifitive reader will likewile find accounts 
of avery great number of old, curious, fcarce, and queer books, 
The quota ations given from feveral of them can fcarce fail fre- 
quently to amufe him ; ; and though many of thefe works appear 
to be fuflicien: ly dull, the keen inquirer after mufical literature 
will probably be lad fo meet with any account of them, at 
any rate: and, after ail, it is ealier to gratify a pafhion for this 
kind of knowledge, by fearching for it in cne dull book than 
in an hundred ; 3 evel granting that the latter were eafily to be 
procured, which is far from being the cafe with refpect to many 
of them. 

An immenfe number of fpecimens of mufical notation and 
compofition, in different ages, accompany the text in every 
one of thefe volumes; but the Author has certainly been too 
‘undiftinguifhingly liberal on this head, and has loaded, rather 
than enriched, his work with too many of his beloved canons, 
madrigals, and other Gothic efforts of f drudgery a and cold ftudy; 
which, notwithftanding their poor and monotonous modula- 
tion, and other defects, he copies, and praifes indifcriminately 
as models of perfect'on, without appearing to know that fome 
_of them, at leaft as they are here printed, are defeétive even 
on the {core of harmony. 

Some of thefe compofitions, neverthelefs, undoubtedly de- 
ferved infertion, as fpecimens of the ftate of the art at the periods 
“when they were compofed ; and a few of them, on account of 
their intrinfic merit, which however confifts fo! ely in elaborate 
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contrivance, and the purity of the harmony. Among the com 
pofers exhibited in the fecond and third volumes, Cipriano de 
Rore has fomething like air now and then in his fubjects; and 
the madrigal of Orlando de Lajfus is excellent, for the time 
when it was compofed ; as is alfo that of Luca Marenxio, and 
erhaps a few others of the Italian mafters. The fame may 
be faid of the fpecimens which the Author gives us from our 
countrymen, Tallis and Bird; the bef, and almott the on] 
good compofers, of their age, in this country, The Mtet of 
the former, in particular, is very ingenious in point of contri- 
vance, and the harmony is good. The long compofition from 
Bird is likewife mafterly, though dry; and the canon which 
follows it will aftonifh the eye, and mufe the intellect, though 
it might probably torture the ear. Adoriey too deferves praile, 
as having evidently more air than either of thefe mafters: but 
though the harmony and contrivance of Vilbyé, Weelkes, Ben- 
net, Milton, Farmer, and others, were the delight of the Tu- 
dors, we can fee no reafon for the Author's giving us fo many 
dry twin fpecimens from the fame {chool: for none of thefe 
worthies ever ventured to make a fingle ftep into an untrodden 
path; and, accordingly they all refemble each other fo much 
in ftyle, that not a feature of any one of them differs from that 
of another. With refpect to the examples in the fucceedine 
volumes, and thofe contained in the J/ppendix, we fhall be 
filent. 

We muft further obferve that the Author has been equally 
liberal in his intended embellifhment of this work, by calling 
in the aid of a fifter art to difplay the cfigies of a very great 
number of mufical authors and compofers.— The greatetft praife, 
however, that we can beftow on the majority of theie engrav- 
ings, is, that each of them fills up about three-quarters of a 
page in an inoffenfive manner. 

Having brought his hitory down to the death of Gemziniani, 
in 1762, the Author, in an Appencix under the title of a Con- 
clufion, wantonly and unnecefiarily renews his abule of the mu- 
fic of the prefent times, in a manner that cannot fail to give 
mortal offence to every reader of tafte and difcernment ; who 
-will not be able to recognife a fingle feature of the mufic of the 
prefent age, in the unrefembling portrait which he draws of 
itn—Never furely did Mr. ‘Soha Immyns himielf, the founcer and 
prefident of the Madrigalian Society, rave, with his © cracked 
counter tenor voice,’ from his chair at the Ywelve Be'ls alchoule 
in Bride-Lane, with fuch unenlightened zeal againtt the corrup= 
tions and innovations of Handel and Bononcini ! 

He here again reprefents ¢ the compofitions of the prefent 
day, as * abounding in ngije and clainour, and totally void of energy ;” 
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as conftruQted © without art or elegance,’ and coniequently ag 
* awakening no paiiion ;’ and defcribes the modern compofergs 
as only fludying to promote a propenjity to be merry, in their 
hearers :—[a very commendable attempt, by the bye, in this 
vale of forrow, to make the heart glad !)—that, for this pur- 
pose, and regardlefs or ignorant of the great effects that may be 
produced by variety and contrait, they * uniformly reprobate the 
ufe of all the keys with the minor third, upon a pretence that 
they tend to excite melancholy ideas :’—and that the ftruéture 
of their compofitions is fuch ¢ as can admit of 40 other variety 
than an interchange of Uittie frittered paffazes, and common-place 
phrafes,” &c.—He had before exclaimed againft the prefent lef- 
fons for the harpfichord, as degrading it into a * tinkling cym- 
bal; and had condemned in the lump all our modern * /ympha- 
utes, pertodical overtures, quartettas, and quintettos,’ as a coilec- 
tion of * Tra/h daily obtruded on the woild;’ and now, as trafh 
is of a perifhable quality, he boldly afks, * who now remembers, 
or rather does not affect to forget, the mufic that pleated him 
la/} year?” ‘ It no longer finds a place in our libraries ; 
and we are as little folicitous for its fate as for the prefervas 
tion of a/aanacs or pamphiets.’ 

Where does this Cenfor live, or rather vegetate ?—Does he 
frequent the haunts of men, or ever mix with any of the legitimate 
chiidren of Apollo; or does he not rather wilfully fhut his eyes 
and ears to the excellencies that furround him ?—We formerly 
difclaimed, as hopelefs, any attempt to convert or regenerate 
him +. We will however make one effort to rub off the cane 
kered @rugo that fo obftinately adheres to him ; and try to im- 
part to him a Jittle modern polifh and currency, of which he 
may hereafter avail himfelf in a fecond edition. For this pur- 
pofe we fhall juft name, and briefly charaéterife, a few only of 
fuch modern compofers or performers, as are known to every 
Dilettante that mixes with the world, and keeps pace with his 
cotemporaries. 

Io the firft place, we fhal]l mention Haydz—that original and 
fanciful compofer, and learned beyond all others; whofe tries 
and guartettos in particular are known and relifhed by every 
virtuofo in Europe; and, we may fafely venture to prophefy, 
will not only furvive many fuccefiive almanacs, but ftand as 
good a chance of going down to pofterity as the General Hij/tory 
of Mufic ittelf :—Vanbal, who is equa!ly well known and che- 
rifhed as a bold, natural, and pleafing author, and generally new; 
—befides innumerable others from the German {chools, who have 
improved inftrumental mufic beyond even the conception of 
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either their diftant or immediate prececeflors :—Schwindl—and 
Bocherini—the Jatter perhaps. the beit Italian compofer for the 
violin, and the other inftruments of that clafs, that ever exifted, 
—Among the other numerous and admirable compojers of jolos 
for that inftrument, need we mention the names of Lolli, Pug- 
nani, Giardini, or the great and exquilite performances of the 
latter, and of a Cram:r, and a La Motie? 

Our Hiftorian tel!s the world, from hearfay undoubtedly, that 
our modern mufical compofers aim only at making their audi- 
ence merry.—Are flow, pathetic, and affecting movements then 
banifhed from among us; and do our modern authors and 
performers never gratify us with the exquilite luxury of an 
Adagio ?—Kain would we perfuade our mitinformed Cenfor to 
go—it is but a ftep—and hear Mr. Barthelemon, the firft player 
perhaps of an Adagio, on the violin,.in Europe. Some wag 
furely muft likewife have impofed on our mufical Hermit, in 
reprefenting the minor sey as univerfatly reprobated in this flighty 
age, as tending to infpire melancholy: but fequeftered fron 
the living mufical world as he appears to be, would he but 
only ok into our modern compolitions, he would certainly 
often find it employed in the middle movements of overtures 
and fonatas; though not frequently in the Allegros: and in all 
Rondeaus, which are fo fafhionable, whether vocal or inttru- 
mental, he would find that one of the excurfions is always in 
the Minore. 

Further, can our mufical Hiftorian be ignorant of the excel- 
lencies of the Bachs; or do they not come up to his antique 
ftandard of excellence 2? Can he alone be infenfible to the merits 
of Abel; who is univerfally allowed, by the bett judges, to be 
one of the greateft muficians of this or any age, not onl 
with refpect to tafte, expreflion, and execution, but likewife 
mufical learning and compofition '—To ftrike into a different 
walk—muft Piccint and Sacchini be ranked, together with the 
good company aforefaid, among the daily ‘ Obtruders of Trafh2" 

Laftly, with refpe& to the mufic of the § tinkling cymbal,’— 

Can the elegant and refined harpfichord compofitions of Echard 
and Eichner deferve that appellation ?—Do but dear them, my 
dear fir! and compare them with the twenty minutes \effon of 
Dr. Bull* ;—an effay of Sterne’s with \ homily of the fixteenth an 
century.—Or need we name the well known Schobert, who has 
produced pieces for this inftrument, of a new, {pirited, and 
powerful caft, which are the delight of all Europe? His works 
are not even yet forgot, but on the contrary have lately been 
carefully collected ; though this animated compofer died about 
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ten years ago, poifoned together with his whole family, as 
we recollect to have read in the public papers, by eating faux 
champignons. 

Thefe few flight charaéteriftic fketches of modern compofers 
and performers we addrefs ad hominem, or to the author in par- 
ticular; for no mufical reader of tafte can ftand in need ‘of 
fuch information: and as our Hittorian has thought fit to 
ftretch beyond the limits of his plan, mercly to enjoy the 
pleafure of abufing the modern profeflurs and their abettors; 
we have deemed it an act of juftice and duty to follow his lead, 
and take up their defence: not without a view likewife of vin- 
dicating the national tafte to forcigners; who might otherwife 
be led, by the reprefentations of a grave hiftorian to confider 
us as a nation of Goths, not even yet emerged from the barba- 
rifm and pedantry of the fixteenth century. 

Having done this fcanty act of juftice to a few only of our 
excellent cotemporaries, in behalf of, and as reprefentatives of = ¥ 
the reft; we thall not further enlarge this long article, except 
by obferving that, though this work is not properly intitled 
to the appellation of an Ai/fory; it contains feveral rare and 
Curious articles, or fit matertals for an hiflory. Such a defign 
is too vaft for any one not poflefled of a large fund of theoreti- 
cal, and practical, or proteifional knowledge, and of a com- 
petent portion of tafle and feeling. Had the author modeftly 
proportioned his plan to his powers and attainments in this 
branch of fcience, he would have left the province of the hifforian 
to others, and have conhned himfelf merely to the publication of 
his own private and inedited co.lec?ions; in a lefs coftly and volu- 
minous form, and under an humbler and fairer title. In that 
cafe the public would have been obliged to him for his com- 
munications; and we fhould wholly have overlooked his unedify- 
ing minutie, and other fingularities, peculiar to colleCtors and an- 
tiquaries.— The reader, however, who does not view the high 
price of this work as an object of confideration, may properly 
enough receive itinto his library, asa mufical repo/itory, chronicle, 
or common place, which he may occafionally confulr with advan- 
tage. In dipping into tt—for he may not choofe perhaps, 
to wade regularly through it—he will here and there doubtlefs 
meet with a pearl, or, as it may happen, a diamond, in the 
eftimation of the finder, in the midit of various and heterogeneous 
fubftances of inferior quality: the wicle blended and cone 
founded with an inordinate mafs of other matter, on which 
candour itfelf, in one of its moft generous fits, cannot honeftly 
beftow a more favourable appellation than that of rubbi/h. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1777. . 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY, 

Art. 9. 4 Leter to the Earl of Chatham, concerning his Speech 
and Motion in the Houfe of Lords, on the memorable 30th of May: 
With fome Obfervations on the Speeches of Lord Gower, the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Lytte!ton, Lord Camden, Lord Wey- 
mouth, the Archbifhop of York, Lord Shelburne, and Lord Manf- 
field, To which are fubjoined, Refle&tions on his Majeity’s mof 
gracious Speech from the Throne, and an Index to Peace with 
America. 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1777. 

Spirited, but not very elaborate declamation again Great Bri- 
A tain, in refpect of her quarrel with her Colonies; and a pro- 
phetic denunciation of the moft melancholy confequences to the mo- 
ther-country. ‘The Author looks upon the Americans as irrecover- 
ably loft to every idea of future dependence upon the Britih govern. 
ment; and he feems to think that we have only one chance left, 
of being admitted, by them, into any degree of connexion : take his 
own words, on this head: 

‘ Iam by no means certain, that there does not already exift an 
indifioluble alliance between France and America, to the total ex- 
clufion of Great Britain. If this be really the cafe, every idea of 
dominion over, or even friendihip or alliance with America, is out 
of the queition. But, if the cautious policy of France fhould hi- 
therto have retarded a final ratification of the compact, the Britith 
miniftry ought to lofe no time in making overtures to a certain con- 
fiderable perfonage, now in France, whom the American Congrefs 
have intrufted with authority to treat with the powers in Europe, 
Such a wife, though fomewhat hemiliating procedure, would more 
effeCtually ferve this nation, than 50,oc0 Kuflians fent to America. 
This celebrated philofopher is indeed a faithful fervant of America ; 
and, | troft, he is yet no enemy to Britain. He is a friend to man- 
kind ; and I verily believe, as he has the moi power, jo he has the 
firongeit inclination to unite Great Britain and America in everlatt- 
ing bonds of peace and friendihip. 

* But, my Lord, though I am clearly of opinion, that this phi. 
Jofopher has power to treat with this, or with any other nation, yet 
I believe there are certain preliminaries on which he, in the name 
of America, will infift, and to which, | fear, we, in our prefent 
temper, fhall not think fit to accede. As to any propofal of tubjec- 
tion to Great Britain, it will certainly be rejedied with a {mile. ‘Che 
Americans believe themfelves, at this moment, totally independent 
of allthe world. If therefore we mean to treat with them at all, the 
firit preliminary article mult be, a formal declaration of their indepen- 
dence; the fecond, an affurance that cur troops foall be immediately 
withdrawn; the third, as a matier of form, rather than of neceffity, 
that a general a& of repeal and oblivion fhall be moved by the miniftry, 
as foon as poffible; and the fourth, that the /uferers in America foall 
be indemnified by Great Britain, ‘ 
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‘ How extravagant foever thefe preliminaries of a treaty of peace 
with America may appear to all our fire brained, thort-fighted poli. 
ticians, J verily believe America will liten to no other; andI am 
alfo perfectly convineed, that the time will come, when this infa- 
tuated country will repent, in fackcloth and alhes, that they were 
not propofed.’ 

With refpect to what this alert American § verily delieves,’—we 
have nothing to fay to his political eredenda; and the incredulous 
four Author would fay infatuated| Public, will perhaps pay as little 
regard to his prophecies. 

Art. 10. 4 Letter to the Engl/h Nation, on the prefe.t War with 
America; with a Review of our Military Operations in that Coun- 
try ; and a Series of /adés never before publifhed, from which the 
abfolute Impoffibility of reduciag the Colonies will fufficiently ap. 
pear, and the Folly of continuing the Contelt be demonitrated, 
By an Officer returned from that Service. 8vo. 28. Corral. 
157%. 

This oficer * (as he profefies himfelf to be) treats the fubje& of 
the American war in a {train very different from that of the New- 
York writer. He thinks ‘ the difpute too ferious and important to 
be trifled with;’ and he boldly, but too much in the angry ftyle of 
invective, arraigns the conduct of government, in every refpeét,— 
beginning with the principle on which the quarrel began, and pro- 
ceeding to every meafure (of confequence) both of adminiitration 
at home, and of our commanders abroad. According to this muti- 
nous Officer, all is wrong; and nothing remains for us to do, but, 
in the firft place, to deiit from an attempt in which it is impoffible 
for us to fucceed; and, in the next, to bring the authors [7f qe can 
get at them] of all this mifchief, to condign punithment. We agree 
with this warm and blunt Author, that ‘*‘ this is no feafon for com- 
pliments ;” but, at the fame time, we muft obferve, that fuch intem- 
perance of advice is not likely to be followed, and will fcarce ever be 
jiftened to by candid and reflecting readers. A writer who, like this 
Officer, fo violently overcharges his piece, is in the fituation of a 
man who fires off an overloaded blanderbufs,—which burfts in his 
hand, and wounds nobody but himfelf. 

&F We have fome doubt whether the tavo fillings, at the bottom 
of the title-page of this Lesrer, is not a mif-print, as the pamphlet 
confifts but of sg pages. 

Art. 11. Reflecitons on our prefent critical Situation. In a Let 
ter from a Landed Proprietor. 8vo. 6d. Williams: 1777, 
Our Landed Proprietor views the political fituation of this country, 

through a perfpective that caits a very gloomy fhade over it. He 

reprobates the prefent ‘* detefted and ill-omen’d war,” as Mr, Wal- 
ker ftrongly terms it, im his late Faft Sermon t ; he prediéts nothing 
but ruin to this nation, from the event ; and he apprehends, there- 





* He may have been an officer; but who will implicitly credit 
anonymous profeffions, or anonymous * Fas?’ This mode of lites 
tary warfare is mere bu/h fighting. 

+ See the Sermon at the end of this Month’s Review. 
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that no time fhould be loft in coming to an accommodation 
This, however, he is perfuaded cannot be 


fore, 
with the Americans. ver 
cht about by thofe who have directed the prefent meafures ; for 


brou ; ue 
which reafon he advifes that ‘a great mimnilter fhould be called 


from his retirement, to help us from ovr diitrefs,” For the reafons 

affigned by our Author, to prove the necefity of this meafure, we 

refer to his pamphiec, hee: 

Art. 12. Reflections on the prefent Combination of the American Co- 
lonies avainft the fapreme Authority of the Britifo Legiflature, and 
their Claim to Independency. By a real Friend to legal Liberty and 
the Conftitution. 8vo, 18. 6d. Wallis. 1777. 

Ravings againft the prefent Combination, &c. would have been a 
title more juitly adapted to this hot-headed invective againit the re- 
volted Americans. Such bigoted advocates for the meafures of ad- 
miniltration, will do us no fervice, nor the rebels any harm. 

Art. 13. Letters to the High and Mighty united States of America. 
By Inrecer, Candidate for the Office of Accomptant General 
to their Excellencies the Continental Congrefs. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
New York printed; London reprin-ed, for Law. 

While Howe and Burgoyne attack the Congreflional Gentlemen with 
bullets and bayonets, Integer aims at them the fhafts of ridicule *, 
In what meafure the former have prevailed againit them, 1s pretty 
well known; what mifchief the latter may have done them, cannot, in 
the nature of things, be altogether fo obvious; but this praife mutt 
be allowed him, that his arrows are we!l pointed, and that his bow 
is drawn with manly ftrenoth:—or, to ufe a different language, 
we may flyle this laughing antagonift of the Americans, as Hamlet 
did Yorick, ‘ a fellow of infinite jeft.—We with him, however, a 
fubjec&t better adapted to the proper exertions of HuMoUR. Befide, 
how ftrange does it appear, to fee a man afiecting to raife a laugh, 
while he itands tottering on the edge of a dreadful precipice? 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 14. 4 Treatife on Hy/flerical and Hypochondriacal Difeafes, 
in which a new and rational Theory is propofed, and a more’ 
fimple and efficacious Method of Cure recommended, from reite- 
rated Experience. Tranflated from the fourth Edition of Dr. 
Pomme’s ** Traicé des Affections vapeureufes des deux Sexes,” 
with a Preface, by John Berkenhout, M.D. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Elmfly. 1777. 

Dr. Pomme’s new theory (as a French book citheut one would 
have been an extraordinary phenomenon indeed) is that a certain 





* And of argument too, or fomething that bears its near refem- 
blance —As an accomptant, he endeavours to convince the Americans 
that they have fet about erecting the vaft edifice of empire, without 
firft fetting down and counting the cof; which he eftimates at-about 
Sour millions fterling per ann. to fecure a peace-eftablifhment: though 
he apprehends, they cannot fet off, the firft year, at lefs than an 
Expence of fix millions, How this prodigious fum can be raifed, 
Is a queftion which our Author difcufles, in a way-that moft very 
differently affect his different readers, as they may happen to ~be 
fituated: at New York his eftimates would tickle,—at Bolton they 
Would fring, 
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cornuofity Of the nerves, the nature of which he does not muck 
trouble himfelf to explain, is the remote caufe of all hyflerical and 
hypochondriacal difeafes. This cornuofity, occafioning, as may 
be imtagined, objflructions, obliterations, infpiffations, and all their 
direful train of confeguences, is to be attacked, on the fimpleft plan 
of operation poffible, by that univerfal relaxant and diluent water, 
The propofed mode of applying this remedy may better te cha- 
raéterized by the chemical terms of cigeftion or maceration, than 
any galenicel or domeilic ones in ufe among us. Bathing for ten 
or twelve hours a day during ten whole months; continuing in the 
water for twenty-two hours together; are procefles which Dr, 
Pomme has directed, and offers to our imitation. In the mean 
time, the internal fre which (mercy on us!) was frying and parch- 
ing the nerves of our atrabiliary neighbours, has been powerfully 
oppofed by the application of pieces of ice to the head, and ice 
i glyfters. ‘The Doctor fcems to make little difference between cold 
and warm bathing; as, indeed, the temperature of the water would 
be much the fame befcie the operation was finifhed, whatever it began 
with. <A very extraordinary proof of the exiftence of cornuofity, and 
its removal by bathing, is given in the foliowing note, which may 
ferve as a foccimen of the Author’s reafoning, as well as of the 
marvellous compleciion of his faés. ‘ Among the proofs of this 
: 
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extreme cornuolity, there is one which will be thought fufficientl 
convincing. The philofophical phytfician will, with fatisfaction, 
obferve his patient fwim on the furface of the bath, until the relaxa- 
tion be complete; when the fpecific gravity of the body being 
increafed, by the decreafe of internal heat, and confequent denfity 
of the air, the will fink to the bottom.’ How lucky was it that 
old women and not hyfterical girls were the ufual fubjeéts of the 
water ordéal for witchcraft? 

The Reader, who knows how to make proper deduGions in relations 
of this caft, and to allow for the operations of vanity and an attach- 
nent to hypothefis in a writer of more vivacity than judgment, 
may, perhaps, derive fome ufeful hints from Dr. Pomme’s treatife; 

which certainly contains feveral jutt remarks on the abufe and 
inefficacy of the heating medicines commonly called nervous; and 
on the application of cold in various cafes, and particularly in 
hemorrhages. It is highly meritorious, too, in combating the fond- 
nefs for frequent bleedings fo confpicuous in French praétice. Some 
ftriking infiances of the excefs to which this has been carried are 
adduced, which, as the Tranflator well obferves, make one almott 
with that his moft Chriftian Majefty would iffue an edict entirely 
prohibiting the ufe of the /ancet in his dominions. A. 
Art. 1§. 4 firiét and impartial Enquiry into the Caufe and Death 
of the late William Scawen, E/g. Se. Se. To which is added, | 
an Account of accidental Poifons, to which Families are expofed; 
with their Antidotes, &c. &c. By D. Ingram, Surgeon to Chrift’s 

Hofpital. 8vo. 3s. Cadell. 1777. 

This pamphlet is, on every account, fo much beneath all criticifm, 
that we fhail not wafle our Readers time with a fingle remark 
about it. 1| 
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Art. 16. Obfervations on the Praétice in the Medical Department 
of the Wefiminfter General Diipenjary: together with an Arith- 
metical Calculation of the comparative Succefs of various Efta- 
blithments for the Relief of the sick, By Order of the Governors. 

gto, 5S Johnfon. 1777. 

Amidft the numerous advantages arifing from the many charitable 
snftitutions which it is the peculiar glory of the prefent age to 
have eftablifhed, the opportunities afforded for calculations equally 
important to the phyfician and the philofopher, are none of the 
leat, With refpect to the former, it is evident that a fair compara- 
tive view of the fuccefs of diferent modes of practice, will be a 
furer foundation for improvement in the healing arc, than hypothe- 
tical reafonings, or the more confined and uniform range of private 
experience. In order, however, to obtain this advantage; or, in- 
deed, to prevent dangerous miflakes and deceptions; the ftrictelt 
candour and impartiality are requifite in thofe reprefentations which 
are laid before the Public: and it is fomewhat unfortunate that 
the connection between the reputation of the phylician, and the 
fuccefs of the charity he fuperintends, is fo intimate as to throw 
in his way a temptation to exaggerate, which few have fortitude 
enough to furmount. Of the truth of this remark we have a ftriking 
inftance in the little piece before us; the conclufions prefented in 
which, appear to us fo fallacious and unauthorized that we fhould 
not perform our duty to the Public were we to pafs them over 
without obfervation. 

After a fhort introduiion, feafoned with fome very illiberal 
refletions on medical practice in general, Dr. Millar, the writer 
of this pamphlet, gives a table exhibiting a view of the number of 
patients admitted during the courfe of a year at the Wettminfter 
Difpenfary, with their feveral difeafes, and the events. The totals 
under each head are as follows: admitted 1207; cured 954; relieved 
161; went to hofpitals and workhoufes, avd transferred 22; improper 
objeG:, and not likely to receive benefit 23; difeafes too far advanced 


- 293 irregular 7; dead 13. From this ftace, the D ctor makes the 


following computation; that, deducting the irregular; the improper 
oljec#s ; and thofe whofe di/eases were too far advanced ; the proportion 
of deaths is nearly as one to ninety-three. But, fays he, this does 
not fhew the praétice fo fuccefsful as it really was; for the phyfician 
was abfent fourteen days in one month, in which three patients 
died. Omitting, therefore, this month, the proportion of deaths 
to admifiions will be as one to an hundred and ten. This, accord 
ingly, is the proportion he fixes upon in his comparative view of 
the fuccefs of this inftitution compared with feveral others, The 
reflections fuggefted by this very extraordinary piece of medical 
arithmetic are fo various that we fcarcely know at what part of it 
to begin, ‘To avoid confulion we ‘hall take the feveral heads in the 
order he has ftated them, And firit, with regard to the cured, 
we cannot but fufpect that fome have been put down under this head 
rather too haitily; fince the article confumption affords us 138 cafes 
thus favourably terminated, out of 212; which we fhould imagine 
48 a greater number of cures than have really becn effected in true 
confumptions throughout the whole city of London during the 
fame period. As to the clafs of relieved, we are too well acquainted 
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with the nature of hofpical returns, not to know that the greater 
part of thofe comprifed under this head are patients tired of medj. 
cines and incapable of relief. The term can only, with propriety, 
be applied to fuch chronical cafes as admit of confiderable amend. 
ment, but not of radical cure. {or what can be meant by relief 
in a confumption, of which no lefs than fifty-five inftances are nozed 
in the prefent table ? The two heads of improper obje&s and difeajy 
too far advanced, {ecm only introduced with the deugn of lightening 
the lit of deat/s ; for what are we to underitand by them, but that 
the cafes were either in their own nature, or from the length of 
time they had fubfiiled, incurable ?—circumftances daily occurring 
in the practice of every phyficiar ; and from the event of which, ag 
wel] as of the more favourable cafes, his general fuccefs is eftimated, 
It appears by fubfequent tables, that of the patients comprehended 
under thefe clafies, 26 in faét died, and the condition of 20 more 
was unknown. Yet thefe acknowledged deaths are not only dif. 
allowed in the calculation, but, what is inexpreflibly abfurd (to 
call it by no worfe a name), they are actually fet in oppofition to 
the other deaths, ferving to diminifh their proportion, by being fill 
reckoned among the admiflions. When, therefore, it is afked what 
became of the 1194 patients who are oppofed to the 13 dead, it mut 
be anfwered, that 26 of them are known to have died while yét 
on the books of the difpenfary; that a confiderable number were 
difmiffed or ceafed to apply when acknowledged to be patt relief; 
and that a itill greater received only temporary relief in difeafes 
which were certain fpeedily to return, and to prove fatal! without 
the hat intention to deprecate either the utility of the inftitution, 
or the abilities of the phyfitan who conduéts it, we think ourfelves 
authorized, and even from our duty obliged, to exprefs in the 
ftrongelt terms our difapprobation of iuch a fallacious and difinge- 
nuous mode of reprefentation. 

The particulars of another year’s practice at the difpenfary, diftri- 
buted under the fame heads, with a fimilar calculation, and the 
monthly returns of both years, next fucceed. A confiderable re- 
maining part of the pamphlet is taken up with the returns from 
the military hofpitals in Flanders and Germany during the two 
Jait wars, apparently introduced for no other purpofe (fince the ftate 
of military hofpitals and their dijeafes are fo eflentially different 
from thofe in our towns and cities) than to. exhibit a ftriking 
contraft to the fuccefs of the Weftminfter Difpenfary, and to give 
occafion to fevera] hints of the fuperior fkiil and improved method of 
practice of the Writer. 


Eas T-IN DIES. A, 


Art. 17. 4 Leiter ta the Right Honourable Lord Pigot. $8vo. 


6d. Almon. 

A difpaffionate, fenfible letter, written and tranfmitted to Lord 
Pigot immediately after his failing for Madrafs, The rapacioufnefs 
of the Chriflian de/pots is herein defcribed: and the abfurdities, in 
the means ufed to gratify thofe hateful paflions, avarice and domi- 
nion, are fet forth.—The Author’s apprehenfions of seimimp this 
country, by the extenfion of empire, are founded upon the trite 
retrofpect to hiflorical analogy, as his material fears feem to be, left 


the crown fhould wreit the power from his friends the Direétors- 
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His advice to Lord Pigot is liberal; and if his Lordfhip had at- 


tended to the preeeptive part of it, his integrity would never have 


been quefiioned. D 


Art. 18. Original Papers relative to Tanjore: containing all the 
Letters which paffed, and the Conferences which were. held, 


() between his Highnefs the Nabob of Arcot and Lord Pigot, on 


the Subject of the Reftoration of Tanjore. Together with the 

material Part of Lord Pigot’s lat Difpatch to the Eait India Com- 

any. The whole connected by a Narrative, and illuftrated by 

Obfervations. 4to. 5s. Cadell. 1777. 

The introdaétion to thefe papers is an eulogium upon Mahommed 
Ali Khan, Nabob of Arcot ;—his claim to the kingdom of lanjore 
js aflerted ;—his fervices to the Company are enumerated, and the 
immenfe fum incurred in affording affiftance at a time of moft 
imminent danger, when this new friend, the late difplaced Raja, 
had joined his potver to the common enemy, is ftated ;—the vices of 
that Raja are difplayed;—the Company’s ingratitude 1s repro- 
bated: —Thefe charatters are coloured by the hand of an ingenious 
arti. 

The letters and papers follow this introduction, with threwd 
obfervations, to detect thofe doublings and artifices made ufe of by 
the prefident of Madrafs to e’'ude the purfuit of truth.—The Author 
has hung up the effigy of Lord Pigot, and a frightful appear- 
ance he certainly makes. But, we hope, for the honour of 
the nation, his Lordfhip will be able to difprove the likenefs; 
if not, and the fimilitude will bear an honeft fcratiny, that he may 
be hung up a public fpectacie, if 1: is only for the credit of the artift 
who drew it. 
Art. 19. Original Paters, tranfmitted by the Nabob of Arcot 

to his Agent in Great Britain: comprehending the Tranfactions 

on the Coait, down to the soth of October, 1776. 4to. 5s. 

Cadell. 1777. 

In the Introduction, Mr. Macleane avows himfelf the author of 
fome anonymous publications which the Court of Directors complain 
againit, in their refolution of 26th of March laft, on account of their 
being anonymous.—The Author continues his fupport to the Nabob, 
and cenfures, in the boldeit and harfheft terms, the ingratitude, 
duplicity, and deftructive policy of the Direttors. 

The copies of the letters which follow, are fo many more 
vouchers againft Lord Pigot, for ufurping a power over the princes 
of the country, and fubjecting them to his infolence and rapacity ; 
with pofitive charges of the moit indirect methods of obtaining a /écond 
fortune, after having fquandered away the firit. 

The further we look into this dark and hideous bufinefs, the more 
we are difgafted with the attors engaged init. ‘The meafures which 
the majority in the council took to remove Lord Pigot from the 
prefidency, are approved, and the legality of their government is 
recognifed by the governor gereral and council at Bengal. Coloneb 
Stewart's conduct in feizing the perfon of Lord Pigot, is not only 
Vindicated, but applauded by the fupreme power in India. 

In the latter part Lord Pigot is accufed by a prince of the country, 
of bribing one Randal (who has figured lately in our news papers) 
to perjure himfelf, to anfwer a moit abominable purpofe, and after 
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the perjury was detected and proved again him by the teftimony 

of Mr. Monckton and others, upon oath, his Lordthip, it is faid, 

= the culprit to efcape on board the Grenville, and gave him 

tters of recommendation to the Chairman and Diredtors, in recom. 

cietis of his horrid fervices'—This pamphlet concludes with the 
abob’s narrative of various traniactions. D 

Art. 20. Letter from Malcmmed Ali Khan, Nabob of Arcot, to , 
the Court of Dire@ors: to which is annexed a State of Facts relative 
to Tanjore. gto. 38. Cadell 1777. 

A recapitulation of the Nabob’s grievances; in which the breach 
of faith is charge» to the account of the Diretors, 
In the State of Facts which follows this Letter, they trace the anceft 

of Ali Khan, to an Omrab in the court of Sultan Baber, the fixth 

in defcent from Camertane,—This little hiftory is artfully intro. 

duced, to fhew how mortifying it muft be for an Eaftern Prince, 
ftamped with the honour of ancettry, to be degraded by threats from 

a mere fungus of this country, whofe unfeafonable honours were 

forced into exiftence by the exceeding heat of that very Prince’s 

affection. ; 

In mentioning the Nabob’s attachment to this country, the Author 
fays, that his revenue paid, and his country fed our armies, and 
that without his aid Madrafs mutt have fallen; and but for the 

200,0: Ol. he advanced for the expedition to Calcutta, Bengal would | 

have been loit.—Many other fervices arg partially reprefented in 

favour of the Nabob; and every circumitince making againtt Tulja- 
gee is moft minutely noted.—We have here, alfo, tranflations of 
feveral letters, the concents of which, are fo many tellimonies to 
oe the Nabob’s party; and in the Appendix there is a ftated 
emand for difbyrfements on accougt ef ‘Tanjore; by which there* 
appears a balance of exe million and a baif, fterling, due to Ali 

Khan. This enormous debt accounts in part for the defectioa of 

his friends. 

Art. 21. Impartial View of the Origin and Progrefs of the prefent 
Difputes in the Eaft-India Company, relative to Mahommed Ali 
Khan. Nabob of Arcot, and Tuljagee, Raja of Tanjore: to which 
are annexed, Obfervations on Mahommed Ali Khan’s Letter to | 
the Court of Dire@ors, 8vo. 2s. Ediaburgh printed, and fold : 
by Cadell in London. 1777. | 
A very entertaining abridgment of the hiftory of Indoftan, in 

which we fee, as in every other hiitory of mankind, the full exertion 

of all thofe pafitons, which lead to infinite mifchief, and immenfe 
fortune! but we who enjoy our /ittle in a fober ftyle, cannot raife 
our minds to that fublime height of wickednefs which exalied 

Dupliex to fame and opulence! that Dupliex, the French com- 

mandant, who took the lead in all thofe troubles which depopulated 

and laid waite the moit fertile and beautiful country in the Eat! 

Indeed, thefe plunderers are rather to be pitied than envied; the un- 

wieldy mafs of wealth feems troublefome to them; and they either 

remove themfelves from the oppreffion of it, or thake off the une 
manageable load with the fame flight, and with the fame reputation 
by which they heaped it together. 

The defign of this hiftory is to oppofe Tuljagee’s rightful claim t 
the kingdom of Tanjore, againit the pretended one fet up “pm 
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Khan. Here is no intemperance of party—no declamation to de- 
ceive the underftanding. Asa friend of the Directors, the Author 
means to juitify their meafures in reftoring Tanjore to the fove- 
reignty of Tuljagee, and he afferts it to be a juft and equitable pro- 
ceeding. He touches very cautioufly upon Lord Pigot’s condué, 
but leaves that ungrateful part to the difquifition of thofe who may 
have authority to enquire. 

The equity of the meafure does not appear fo clear to us, as the 
policy of it 5 it may be very neceflary to divide the country, leit Ali 
Khan, or fome other Prince as wife and liberal as himfelf, fhould 
become powerful enough to affert his own rights, and claim the pri- 
vilege of living in what part of his dominions he may judge bef 
faited to his intereft or pleafure, without purchafing that liberty 
from the loweft and moft rapacious men of this nation. _ 

To form fome idea of the Company’s ufurpations in India, let 
us look back upon that country, and obferve that, withio thefe 3e 
years, if an European had ventured but two miles beyond the Eng- 
lith fort, he was feized upon by the country powers, tied neck and 
heels to a bamboo, and in this degrading pofture fent back to his 
fettlement. They are inthe fame humiliating predicament at China 
at this day. D 
Art. 22. The Cafe of the Prefident or Governor, and of the Council 

of Madrafs, fairly fated: With Obfervations on the Conduct of 

both Parties, as well as of Col. Steuart. 4to. 1s. 6d. Almon. 
1777+ 

This is little more than a repetition, or different arrangement of 
the fame heavy charges againft Lord Pigot; and a forcible vindica- 
tion of the mejority of the Council; by a different pen, as we ima- 
gine, from that which wrote the above quarto pamphlets, No. 18, 
1g, and 20, 

From the evidence now before us, it appears effentially neceflary 
that the government in India fhould be divided; the Company to 
direct the commercial intereit; but the political department fhould 
be under the controul of fome more refpectable authority. D 

MiscCELLANEOU-:SS. 


yar. 23. The Englifoman’s Fortnight in Paris; or, the Art of 


ruining one’s felf there in a few Days, Tranflated from the French. 

Svo. 38. fewed. Kearfly. 1777. 

We are affured that this narrative is founded in the real impru- 
dences and misfortunes of a young Englith Milord, who lately made 
the fafhionable trip to the great emporium of modern politenefs,— 
with twelve thoufand guineas in his pocket,—and all {quandered in 
a fortnight, amidit a croud of whores, pimps, doctors, abbé’s, mar- 
quifles, and other fharpers of the zon. The ftory is told with fpirit, 
and the adventures of the haplefs hero of the tale are occafionally 
inter{perfed with obfervations relative to various fubje@s of literature 
and taille. The preface informs us, that the original, in French, 
was fuppreffed at Paris. If this be true, which we do not queftion, 
u might not, perhaps, be wholly a groundlefs fuppofition, if we 
Were to afcribe this act of police, to fome apprehenfion in our pru- 
dent neighbours, that the perufal of this exemplary detail, might tend 
to frighten our young people of fathion from making ibe fo see 
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keep them and their money at home: for which good end, this 

hiftory of a fortnight’s follies is extremely well adapted. The Eqj. 

tor tells us, in the preface, that ‘ it is feen, by the books of the 

Lieutenant de Police, im Paris, that there are 3000 Englith travellers 

in that capital.” And he obferves, that (at the moderate eftimate 

of ice]. a year for the expences of each perfon) the annual dofs of 
360,000]. to this country, is not the wortt confequence of thefe 
excurfions ; for that ‘* the many individuals who become dupes to the 
knights of induttry, affembled at Paris from all quarters, help to cor. 
rupt the manners and morals of thofe who remain at home, by the 
introduction of many pernicious enervating luxuries ’—For fach co. 
gent reafons, therefore, we cannot better conclude this Article, than 
by heartily recommencirg the Engl man's Fortnight at Paris, to the 
pcrufal of all our young countrymen who laudabdly propofe to refore 
to ihat gay metropolis, in queft of new pleafures, and new modes of 
expence and diflipation. 

NoveEt., 
Art. 24. The Hiftory of Mifs Temple. By a young Lady. 
1zmo. 2 Vols. ss. Wallis, &c. 

vt The female heart experiencing the delicate fenfibilities of the 
“tender pailion, in a degree of refinement, of which the rougher fex 
is feldom capable, we naturally expect the molt lively and :ouching 
delineatiors of this paflion from the female pea. In the courfe of 
our labours, we have met with many produétions, which have proved 
the fuperiority of the fair 1a this branch of compofiiion; and 
we think we fhall not pay an unmerited compliment to the 
ability of this young writer, if we add to the catalogue the Hiftory 
of Mifs Temp!e. ‘Che manner in which the unfolds the femiments 
of elegant love, wiil be pleafing to all, whom nature has not for- 
bidden to feel, or fyfem inftru@ed to defpife them. At the fame 
time the picture ts drawn with perfect decorum, and virtue is through 
the whole exhibited with its genuine attractions. ‘The incidents 
are well conceived, the characters are diftinGlly marked, and the 

3 er is eafy and correéi. From the dedication, which is addreffed 
Yo Mr. Aikin, we learn that the auchor cf this agreeable novel is 

Mifs Roger. BE, 

LA w. 

Art..25. The Trial, at large, of “foln Horne, E/q; upon an In- 
‘formation filed ex cfi:io, by his Majefly’s Attorney-General, for a 
Libel, before the Right Hon. William Earl of Mansfield. in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, July 4, 1777. Publithed Ly 
the Defendant, from Mr. Gurney’s Short-hand Notes. Fol. 35. 
Kearfly, 

This profecution was founded on the advertifement publithed in 
Tuly, 1775, be the Confttutional Scciety, and figned by Mr. Horne; 
charging the King’s troops with the murder of thofe Americans who 
fell in the fxirmifh at Lexington, at the breaking cut of hoftilicies 
in the province of Maffachufets, in the Spring of the fame year. Mr. 
Horne pleaded his own caufe; and, without entering into particu- 
lars, we fhall only obferve, that we believe there never was, before, 
fo notable a conteit in any court_of jultice, between the crown law- 
vears (‘he Judge him({:lf included) and the defendant, in a govern- 
: ment 
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ment profecution for a libel. Mr. Horne, Wear very defultory, 

in his long defence, was amazingly collected, aque, and ipirated. 

if he intends for the bar, as it 13 faid he does, the proof which he 
has given of his abilities, in this trial, cannot fail cf greatly ierving 
ny © 

— PAMPHLETS relating to Dr. Dodd. 

art. 26. A Letter to Mefjrs, Fletcher ard Peach, on their Negocia- 
tion with Dr. Dodd; which has unhappily deprived Society of a 
valuable Member, and a ufeful Miniter of the Gofpel. gto. 1s, 
Kearfly. ; , : 
Poor Dodd, unhappy in his conduct through life, and unhappy ia 

his death, has not been more happy in his apologitts and advocates, 

This Letter-writer, who appears to have been one of his admirers, 

thinks it was criminal to deprive the world of the great benefits of 

his miniftration. He, therefore, warmly-expoftulates with Meffrs. 

Fletcher and Co. for the active part they bore in the Doétor’s profe- 

cution; but the charge which he brings again{t them is fo ill fup- 

orted, futile, and inconfiftent, that, we apprehend, the gentlemen 
whofe conduct he has prefumed to inipeach, will fuffer very little in 

(he public opinion, from the railing accufation of this their inju- 

dicious correfpondent. ; 

Art. 27. Sertous Reflections on the Trial of Dr. Dodd, for Forgery; 
with Obfervations and Remarks on his Cafe, refpecting the In- 
diftment, Arraignment, Evidence, and Conviction. By a Cler- 
pyman. 8vo. 18 Wilkie. ' 
A rational defence of Dodd’s profecution and trial, &c. particu- 

larly of the conduc of Mr. M—~-~y, attorney for the profecutors ;— 

againft the filly cavils of the Dottor’s news paper advocates, and 
others. : 

Art. 28. Obfervations on the Cafe of Dr. Dodd. 8vo. 1s. Bew, 
Another fatisfaCtory refutation of the pleas commonly urged in ex. 

tenuation of the Doctor’s crime; and e(pecially of the petitions in 

his favour, 

Art. 29. 4 Dialogue in the Shades, between an unfortunate Di- 
vine and a Welih Member of Parliament, lately deceated. to. 
1s, Bew. 

The * Welfh Member,’ refers to the late Mr. Charles Price, a man 
of a pleafant but licentious humour and difpofition, both in life and 
converfation. His picture is here well drawn—with this fevere re. 
fleflion—that ‘* an agreeable, witty, good-humoured libertine, is 
One of the moft dangerous characters to be found in human fociety ; 
and is the fource of more evil to mankind, than an hundred ferious 
argumentative fceptics, &c.” 

Dr. Dodd’s charaéter too, as a declaimer, is well fupported, and 
to him the fenfible Author (who follows Lucian, Fenelon, Lyttel- 
ton, &c. with no very unequal fleps) has been leis unfavourable 
than to the other interlocutor. | 
Art. 30. Hiflorical Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late 

Rev, William Dodd, LL.D. from his Entrance at Clare-Hall, 

Cambridge, in 1746, to his fatal Exit at Tyburn, June 27, 1777. 

8vo. is, Od. Fielding and Walker. 

Several catchpenny accounts of the life of Dr. Dodd have ap- 
peared, but this merits a fuperior degree of regard, being well 

written, 
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written, and appearing to be founded in genuine facts. The Ad. 
thor profefles that he has long been acquainted with the unhap 
fubject of thefe Memoirs; and that he has afferted nothing but from 
perfonal knowledge, or the mott authentic information. 
rOees?vT ic A kk 
Art. 31. The Apparition; or, Dr. Doda’s laft Legacy. Ad. 
dieffed to Lord . 4to. 1s. Bell, in Bell Yard, - 
Too poor, too illiterate, for the Bell-man’s or Neéws-carrier’s 
Chriltmas verfes. The Author deplores the fate of Dr. Dodd, but 
is himfelf, perhaps, (as a poet) not lefs the object of pity. 
Art. 32. 4 Tear of Gratitude, to the Memory of the unfortunate 
Dr. Dedd. A Poem. 4to. 6d. Newbery. 
We never can have any objection to the tears of Gratitude. They 
are facred things ! 





RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 33. The Conviti’s Addrefs to his unhappy Brethren. Deli- 
Jivered in the Chapel of Newgate, June 6, 1777. 8vo 13, 


Kearily. ; 
Very {fuiiable to the, then, melancholy fituation and circumflances 
of the late unhappy William Dodd. 


S E R M O N. 

I, Preached to a Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters, at Notting- 
ham, Dec. 13, 17703 being the Day appointed for a General 
Fafl. By George Walker. 8vo. 1s, Johnfon. 

Mr. Walker hath delivered many fentiments in common with other 
fenfible and pious preachers on the late General Faft, but in his 
view and eflimate of the prefent, prevailing, degenerate manners 
and principles of our countrymen, he is more ferious and pointed, 





more weighty and affecting, than moft of his reverend brethren, of. 


whatever denomination, who-have publifhed their difcourfes on the 
fame important and folemn occafion. His reprefentation of our na- 
tional character, religious and moral, is, indeed, a melancholy one; 
but the portrait is drawn witha matterly pencil, and, we are afraid, 
with too juft a refemblance of the age, and people, whofe features 
are reflected by it. 

** Notwithfanding cur appviT1ioNnat half-foeet, we are again 


obliged, by the extraordinary length of fome articles, this month, to omit — 


the ref of the fingle Sermons, with many other Catalogue Articles: 
all of wwich, we hope to infert in cur next. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


E have hitherto, through mere inadvertence, omitted to pay 

our refpects to our ingenious Correfpondent, Philomufos. He 

will perceive, however, that we perfectly agree with him in our fenti- 
ménts with refpect to the fubject of his letter. 





ERRATUM in our Review for June. 
In the account of Dr. Maclaine’s book, p. 438, 1. 25, (in the pa- 
rénthefis) read, ‘ frem whatare,’ &c. 
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